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No Commitments? 


M*: KING RETURNS from the Imperial Confer- 
ence full of assurances that he has entangled 
Canada in no British military commitments. No 
doubt this is technically correct. It will not be any 
formal alliance which will carry us into the next 
British war. And at the recent Conference the 
efforts of the British government to induce the 
Dominions to set up all sorts of committees and 
commissions seem to have failed. But it is worth 
noting that, while our Canadian papers haven’t 
breathed a word about the Conference that might 
not have been dictated tu them by Mr. King’s sec- 
retary, the New York Times has been giving quite 
a different picture of what has been going on in 
London. It hag been full of discussions about “co- 
ordination” of defence measures and of arrange- 
ments for munition and food supplies. Presumably 
it did not invent all this. We shall learn later what 
it all portends. Doubtless that doughty warrior, the 
Hon. Ian Mackenzie, will come home with all sorts 
of new ideas about how to spend money on Canadian 
defence—of course, only local defence, such as we 
are already providing with our tank battalions and 
bombing planes. 

On the economic front, Mr. King appears to 
have delivered his anticipated assault upon the Ot- 
tawa system. There is no evidence as yet that the 
new Chamberlain government, much more firmly pro- 
tectionist than was Mr. Baldwin, is prepared to make 
any concessions which would weaken its scheme of 
an economic British empire. The Dominions also 
seem to have been somewhat alarmed at the con- 
cessions which would be required of them if the 
American proposals of an Anglo-American trade 
treaty are to be carried out. So there will be a lot 
of horse trading before any final results are reach- 
ed. But if the American initiative for freer trade 
relations is not successful very soon, all the Dom- 
inions face a crisis in gold, with the prospects of 
extreme exchange instability which will injure them 
severely. The remarkable lack of news as to what 


was done in London about all this means either that 
they have kept their secrets better than any inter- 
national conference ever succeeded in doing before, 
or that they did not do anything. 


Wheat 


ASTERN CANADA has paid little attention to the 

discussion which has raged in the West during re- 
cent years as to the best method of marketing our 
wheat crop. The eastern newspaper reader knows 
nothing of the manoeuvring of the political parties 
about this problem, and cares less. Yiet wheat is our 
major export commodity, and upon our success in 
selling wheat more than upon anything else depends 
the prosperity of the whole country. The question 
has been thoroughly aired in the sittings of the Tur- 
geon Royal Commission and the issues are now clear. 
One school, the Wheat Pools and their followers, 
want a government wheat board to control the whole 
marketing process; the headers of the Pools have 
evidently reached the conclusion that they cannot 
obtain enough volume of trade in a voluntary Pool 
to make that method practicable. On the other side 
are those who believe that the open trading con- 
ducted through the Winnipeg Grain Exchange is 
still, through good years and bad years, the most 
economical method. 

Nearly all the farmers who appeared before 
Judge Turgeon want a guaranteed minimum price 
for wheat which would protect them against such 
devastation as they suffered in the early 1930’s. The 
guarantee, if it had to be paid by the government, 
would, of course, come from the pockets of the east- 
ern taxpayer; and the western farmer quite properly 
points to the protection given to eastern industry 
at his expense. The fact is that Canadian govern- 
ments have never been laissez-faire in their policies, 
if they are going to give privileges to one group in 
the community they will have to balance these by 
concessions to other groups. This means under cur- 
rent conditions that statesmanship becomes an intri- 
cate process of paying bribes and counter-bribes to 
competing interest-groups in return for votes. But 
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it is rank hypocrisy for easterners or city dwellers 
to become virtuously indignant when the western 
farmer proposes to enter into this game. 

In the meantime, behind these questions of mar- 
keting methods, stands the problem of world wheat 
production. A few good crop years, and the world 
will have another glut of wheat. This is the real 
problem which Canada should be facing. But we 
ought to have learned by this time that statistics 
mean nothing to politicians, newspaper editors, rail- 
way magnates or bankers. And all these worthies 
are busy telling the farmer that crop regulation or 
limitation is treasonable defeatism. 


A Short Way With the Trade Unions 


HE VICTORY of the I.L.G.W.U. in the Montreal 
{seamen strike was a heavy blow to the powers 
that be in Quebec. They struck back promptly and 
hard. The new Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act, which replaces the Arcand Act, was 
rushed through all its stages in the Assembly in 
a single afternoon, May 18. Under the old act any 
group of workers could apply to have their agree- 
ment made binding for all the workers in their 
industry, and several international unions did so. 
Under the new Act the privilege is restricted to 
unions incorporated (i.e. the Catholic unions) or 
“bona fide”, “having as object the study, defence 
and development of the economic, social and moral 
interests of their members, with respect for law and 
constituted authority.” The provincial Minister of 
Labour decides which unions are “bona fide”. The 
parties to an agreement made binding set up a 
joint committee which, among other things, may 
enact that in every municipality of over 5,000, no 
employer may hire anyone who does not possess a 
certificate of competency issued by the Committee. 
The provincia] Minister of Labour has denounced 
the closed shop; but this Act gives him power to 
freeze out the international unions and establish 
Catholic union closed shops in every large town and 
city. No wonder a Nationalist M.L.A. welcomes the 
law as “leading directly to corporatism.” 


Housing 
HE increasing and cleverly managed pressure of 
the construction interests, with which the honest 

propaganda of socially-minded people interested in 

better living conditions is associated, makes the 
adoption of some sort of “low-cost” housing scheme 
inevitable. Since mere indiscriminate enthusiasm 
for housing is likely to lead to sham schemes which 
hace been discredited elsewhere, we should bear in 
mind three main points. First, the people who 
need better housing most, cannot afford to pay an 
economic rent. Housing which meets minimum 
health standards cannot be built at prices which 
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they can afford. English experience has shown that 
when low-income groups are moved into better 
houses at a higher rent, less is spent by them on 
food, and health becomes worse in spite of better 
housing. A housing scheme for low-income groups 
must be definitely subsidized by outright grants of 
public funds to allow for rents sufficiently low so 
that expenditures on food will not be interfered 
with. This means direct government grants. The 
guananteeing of loans is not sufficient. Second, 
the mere replacing of a slum by a modern block 
of apartments or houses is no guarantee of per- 
manent improvement. Unless there is permanent 
control of city developement under a town-planning 
scheme, the conditions which created one slum will 
create another. Newly built areas will gradually 
become blighted again. Low-cost housing and slum 
clearance have no permanent significance apart from 
town-planning supported by law. Third, our popu- 
lation is still largely rural. Some of the worst living 
conditions occur in rural areas. The housing re- 
formers are mostly city people, and the construction 
interests do not seem to think the rural field worth 
consideration. The farmer is again the most for- 
gotten man. Who is there to speak for him? 


Another Mythical Landslide 


HE LIBERALS in British Columbia captured 31 

seats out of 48, or 67% of the representation. 
But out of a total vote of 405,745 in the whole pro- 
vince, only 152,846 voters supported Premier Pat- 
tullo. That is, with 37 per cent. of the votes the 
government won 67 per cent. of the seats. The Con- 
servatives came back from the grave, to which the 
previous election seemed to have consigned them, 
with 118,119 votes. The C.C.F. got 113,250 votes. 
The other two groups were practically eliminated, 
Mr. Connell’s Constructives getting only a little 
more than 7,000 votes, and the Social Creditors get- 
ting a litle over 4,000. Conservatives and C.C.F. to- 
gether cast 50 per cent. more votes than did the 
Liberals. Yet the Conservatives got only eight seats 
(one seat for every 14,750 votes) and the C.C.F. got 
only seven seats (one seat for every 16,178 votes), 
while the Liberals romped away with 31 seats (one 
seat for every 4,935 votes). 

This grotesque result is only another example of 
what happens at every Canadian election nowadays. 
Our present single-member-constituency system pre- 
vents the will of the electorate from being effectively 
expressed in the elected legislature. The Liberals 
who control most of the governments in the country 
just now, are in office in nearly every case as a 
minority government. The chief sufferers under 
this system are the C.C.F. and other new political 
movements. According to the Winnipeg Free Press 
before the last Dominion election, the Liberals were 
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pledged to remedy the iniquities of our electoral 
system, but as long as they benefit by the system 
they can be trusted not to touch it. Isn’t it about 
time that the C.C.F. took up this question seriously? 
There was a time when its more romantic spirits 
were dreaming dreams of drastic legislative social- 
ization as soon as the party should get a majority 
in parliament, and they didn’t want an electoral 
system which might prevent any party from getting 


a secure majority. Now that they have to look 
forward to a period of opposition, isn’t it simple 
enlightened selfishness for them to support P. R. 
which would make them an opposition party of some 
effectiveness? Quite apart from calculations of 
party advantage, surely the Canadian people will 
not tolerate forever a system which makes such a 
mockery of our political democracy as does the 
present electoral system. 


Borden and Canadian Nationhood 


IR ROBERT BORDEN was the responsible prime 
minister of Canada during the most critical 
period of its recent history. We may all agree with 
some pride that in this position he represented his 
country at imperial councils and at international 
conferences with a dignity that won respect for 
himself and for his countrymen, and that in our 
internal politics during the strain of the war period 
he showed a capacity for rising above partisan con- 
siderations which is not common in Canadian pol- 
iticians. No doubt these are the things which should 
be dwelt upon in obituary notices. But the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves today is so similar 
to that of the period when Sir Robert Borden came 
into office, and the issues which we shal] have to 
face in the next few years are so identical with those 
of his prime ministership, that a more critical exam- 
ination of his policy seems desirable just now than 
most of our newspapers have been giving us in their 
reviews of his career. 

We should remember that, if it is true that 
we achieved nationhood during the war years, we 
did so at the expense of a bitter cleavage between 
the two races in Canada which has never been over- 
come during the succeeding years. For this un- 
happy condition Borden must bear some share of the 
blame. He came into office as the result of an 
alliance between English-speaking Tory imperialists 
and French-Canadian nationalists which was the 
most unnatural and shameless that has ever marked 
our politica] history. The two groups had nothing 
in common save their eagerness to oust Laurier. 
Borden’s so-called emergency policy of making a 
gift of three dreadnoughts to the British navy, with 
his insistence that our permanent policy should not 
be settled until the question of a share in the control 
of British foreign policy had been decided, was a 
somewhat disingenuous attempt to reconcile the ir- 
reconcilable views of the two groups among his fol- 
lowing in parliament. From the outbreak of the war 
Quebec was handled in the worst possible way. Delib- 
erately or not, everything was done to produce racial 
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strife rather than co-operation. As the war went 
on the ugly spirit of racial domination became more 
and more prominent in Ontario, and Frenchmen such 
as Mr. Bourassa could hardly be blamed if they 
reached the conclusion that the real enemy was 
Anglo-Saxonism rather than Prussianism. If the 
prime minister intervened to moderate the words 
and actions of some his followers, he must have been 
singularly unsuccessful. And we are still paying 
the price in Canadian disunion for what happened 
in those war years. 

There were other aspects of the Borden regime 
which were equally unlovely. The remarkable suc- 
cess of the Canadian Northern crowd in getting 
what they wanted from the government, and the 
close connection between the crisis of conscription 
and the crisis in the fortunes of the C.N.R., were 
matters which it was difficult to explain on grounds 
of pure war patriotism. The scandals of the 1917 
election and of the War Times Election Act can 
hardly now be defended as necessary incidents in 
maintaining national solidarity in a world war. Nor 
should we forget the grievances of both farmers 
and industrial workers in those years. The upheaval 
of a war throws the country into the hands of men 
who are not apt to be very scrupulous or high- 
minded in the way they use their power. This is 
inevitable always and everywhere. But was it nec- 
essary for Sir Robert Borden to give the basest of 
followers such a free rein? 

His own activities were mainly in the field of 
our relations with Great Britain. Before the war 
he had been demanding a share in the making of 
British policy, and when he sat in the Imperial War 
Cabinet in 1917 and 1918 he was most emphatic 
in declaring that this demand had been granted. We 
may be a little more sceptical about that today. 
Looking back upon the war years, the Imperial War 
Cabinet seems to have been primarily a device by 
which Britain obtained the fullest support of the 
Dominions while giving them only a minor share in 
the real making of policy. Our information about the 
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so-called Cabinet is stil] extraordinarily vague. The 
prolific output of memoirs and apologias of war- 
time statesmen has told us hardly anything about 
what the Dominion prime ministers actually did 
when they went over to London. What influence 
did they have for example in the struggle between 
Mr. Lloyd George on the one side and the cavalry 
generals and old Etonians on the other side as to 
how and where the cannon-fodder (including the 
Canadian cannon-fodder) should be slaughtered? 
What influence did they have upon British policy 
towards revolutionary Russia or towards Wilsonian 
United States? British reminiscences written by the 
chief actors in these scenes tell us so little about 
the Dominion statesmen that one wonders whether 
they really counted for much. 

At any rate British imperialists were delighted 
with the device of the Imperial] War Cabinet and 
quickly gave up their efforts to get something else 
more formal, such as an imperial federation. And 
political centralization was accompanied by far- 
reaching schemes for economic integration. By 1921 
the Round Table, the Times and Mr. Lloyd George 
himself were all strong for continuing the War 
Cabinet as a Peace Cabinet; it was such an admir- 
able technique both for flattering the Dominions 
with a sense of their own importance and for get- 
ting their backing for whatever the British Foreign 
Office wanted. We required the shock of Chanak 
t2 make us see in Canada what was involved in these 
manoeuvres. 

Sir Robert Borden’s real contribution in these 
years was in his insistence on the separate signing 
of the peace treaties by the Dominions, the separate 
membership of the Dominions in the League of 
Nations, and the right of Canada to have her own 
separate representative at Washington. His actions 
on these questions gave us our own contracts with 
foreign states and began our emancipation from de- 
pendence upon British diplomacy and diplomats. 
The conception of Canada as pursuing a foreign 
policy of her own in independence of Great Britain 
is obviously not consistent with the close and 
organic co-operation of the Imperial War Cabinet. 
We are as yet without full information as to 
how these new developments came about. They 
hardly seem in keeping with Borden’s earlier policy. 
He himself never seems to have been conscious of 
any inconsistency—which makes one suspect that 
in 1918 and 1919 he was under the influence of some 
clearer and more vigorous intellect than his own. 
Was it General Smuts? Mr. B. K. Long, who is a 
distinguished and well-informed journalist, has re- 
cently suggested that it was Mr. J. W. Dafoe. Mr. 
Dafoe has denied the soft impeachment. But who 
else was there in Canada at that time who had 
a clear conception of Dominion status as we under- 
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stand it today and who was in a position to influence 
the Canadian government? 

However that may be, the separate membership in 
the League and the separate legation at Washington 
are a continuation of the Laurier pre-war policy 
rather than of the Borden policy. The full impli- 
cations of that policy were worked out by Messrs 
King and Hertzog during the 1920’s. One can easily 
discover from Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s speeches and 
letters that he understood these implications long 
before it became practical to enforce them in action. 
There is little in Sir Robert Borden’s speeches or 
in the books which he wrote after his retirement G 
to indicate that he understood them very clearly. : 




















































Red Moon 


And this same pallid moon tonight, 
Which rides so quietly, clear and high, 

The mirror of our pale and troubled gaze, 
Raised to a cool Canadian sky, 


Above the shattered Spanish mountain tops 
Last night, rose low and wild and red, 

Reflecting back from her illumined shield, 
The blood bespattered faces of the dead. 


To that pale disc, we raise our clenchéd fists 
And to those nameless dead our vows renew, 
“Comrades, who fought for freedom and the future 
world, 
Who died for us, we will remember you”. 


NORMAN BETHUNE. 





Song for a Real United Front 


To the Lords of the Kremlin ’twas Braunstein who 
spoke, 

“T’ll set Russia free from your tyrannous yoke; 

“So each bold saboteur who loves Marx and loves me, 

“Let him follow the bonnets of Bonnie Trotskee.” 


In answer to this ’twas Djugushvili said, 

“This fellow was never a genuine Red; 

“No traitor to me knows what Marx meant to mean, 
“So up with the bonnets of Bennie Stalin!” 


Come, comrades, no quarrels! We’ll wish you both 
luck, ‘ 

(Singing: Hey for the bonnets of Bonnie Tim Buck!) 

And while we’re about it, we’ll make the sky ring 

For Bonnie Dick Bennett, and Bonnie Bill King. 


L. 
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The Situation in Alberta 


By T. L. BAIN 


NLY THE RASHEST of prophets would venture 
to predict Alberta’s immediate political future. 
Prophecy, in fact, is tending to become a dis- 
credited profession in the province. Even though 
the number of gypsy fortune-tellers who solicit 
business in the shabbier sections of Calgary’s down- 
town area may seem to have increased, the inspired 
forecasters of the Calgary Prophetic Bible Institute 
on Eighth Avenue West have acquired unwonted 
caution. The advent of $25 a month dividends has 
not been positively postponed to the Millenium, but 
the dynamic presiding genius of that centre of 
politico-religious broadcasting, who in August, 1935, 
became the first radio-made premier of a Canadian 
province, has been compelled to confess from the 
pulpit of the institute his failure to deliver the pro- 
mised goods within the stipulated period of eighteen 
months, and to plead for patience. Recently, he has 
declared that the introduction of Social Credit is 
no simple matter. At the height of his popularity 
as a propagandist, before he became head of a 
government, he reserved his most scornful phrases 
for those who ventured to ask: “Where is the money 
to come from?” Now he asks this question, in 
exactly these words, of delegations of citizens seek- 
ing adequate relief for drought-stricken farmers or 
the unemployed, or adequate provision of public 
services. 


But if the originator of “Alberta Social Credit” 
has become cautious and vague, inclined to ask his 
followers to accept as a substitute for Social Credit 
what he describes as “honest government”, many 
thousands of the electors who voted for dividends 
are not content to let the matter rest there. Nor 
are the Social Credit members of the Legislature, all 
of whom in 1935 he personally selected. They are 
demanding the redemption of the party’s pledges, 
and the more aggressive of them are insisting that 
the first step necessary to the attainment of Social 
Credit is the removal of the premier and his cabinet 
from office. 

In April the insurgents compelled the provincial 
treasurer to withdraw his budget, and to substitute 
a motion providing for three months’ interim supply. 
They claimed to have 35 of the 56 Social Credit 
members behind them in an assembly whose total 
membership is 68; but the government succeeded 
in detaching some of the more loosely attached of 
these insurgent legislators by appointing them to 
commissions or otherwise, and when the Legislature 
adjourned (to meet again on June 7th) there 
remained 22 on whom the leaders of the insurgents 
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felt they could depend. Since then the ex-minister 
of agriculture, W. N. Chant, fired by the premier 
late in April, may be counted among those who will 
vote against the government — a sufficient number, 
with the two Conservatives and five Liberals, to 
cause the premier to face the prospect of the ad- 
journed session with well-grounded apprehension. 

It was all very well, during the months that pre- 
ceded the general election, for him to advise the 
great audiences that hung upon his promising 
words, that “right-thinking, respectable citizens will 
not be hood-winked and side-tracked” by what his 
critics might have to say, and to declare: “If you 
don’t want to listen to these people, all you need 
do is turn the dial.”. At that time many thousands 
of electors did obediently “turn the dial” and thus 
tune out all radio speakers who ventured, even 
mildly, to question Mr. Aberhart’s ability to fulfill 
his promises. They also rolled up in rural Alberta 
in hundreds to hear the Social Credit leader, at 
points where the audiences of opposing parties 
might number only a score. 

But today the murmurings against Moses come 
from his own political following; in increasing 
numbers they are beginning to realize that, under 
his leadership, they have not even taken the first 
step in the march out of the land of Egypt. The 
insurgents are holding meetings in their own con- 
stituencies, and inviting members who remain ad- 
herents of Mr. Aberhart to join them in debate on 
the insurgent platforms. This is a shrewd move. It 
is so far at variance with Mr. Aberhart’s own prac- 
tice that it has taken him by surprise. Generally 
speaking, the insurgent members are winning the 
endorsement of the Social Credit groups in their 
constituencies, and time and circumstances seem to 
be on their side. The serious mishandling of such 
matters as seed grain relief and general deterior- 
ation of departmental efficiency has tended to 
undermine the confidence in the government even of 
devoted Social Creditors among them. Before Mr. 
Chant, refusing to resign, was dismissed by order- 
in-council, two other ministers of the original Social 
Credit cabinet had resigned, Hon. C. C. Ross, tech- 
nically expert minister of lands and mines, and 
Hon. Charles Cockroft, provincial treasurer. Mr. 
Cockroft has since made charges against Mr. Aber- 
hart in reference to government policy, in a letter 
in which “ethics”, “principles”, “decency”, “hon- 
esty” and “faith” are freely discussed. All these 
events have been factors in the steady, though until 
recently slow, disintegration of the faith in Mr. 
Aberhart of his followers. 
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The insurgents found their “casus belli” in the 
refusal of the premier to bow to the wishes of the 
Social Credit caucus who sought to have twin Social 
Credit bills (based upon a draft made by John Har- 
grave, leader of the Social Credit party of Great 
Britain) submitted to the assembly, before the intro- 
duction of the budget. Mr. Aberhart declared that 
there was one feature of this proposed legislation 
to which he would never consent because it would 
mean the destruction of “Alberta’s Credit”. (He is 
now being charged by the insurgents with having 
made a deal with bankers at a private conference 
in an hotel last year — a charge which he indig- 
nantly denies). It will be impossible in this article 
to examine or even to outline the technique of this 
proposed legislation. It was not introduced, but 
instead, the provincial treasurer brought down an 
“orthodox” budget, providing for large increases in 
taxation. The insurgents were able to force the 
government to agree to withdraw its budget, and 
they in their turn agreed to vote three months’ 
supply. 

What wil] happen when the session is resumed? 
Much will depend upon the results of the raging, 
tearing propaganda and counter-propaganda now 
being carried on by the insurgents and the 
government. If the insurgents should make large 
gains in Social Credit ranks in non-insurgent con- 
stituencies, some members of the legislature, 
hitherto loyal to the premier, may swing to the 
insurgent side. The insurgents are confident that 
if they defeat the government Premier Aberhart will 
be unable to carry out his threat to dissolve the 
assembly, but will have to resign. Even if the help 
of Liberal and Conservative votes prove necessary 
to give them a majority against the government, they 
believe that a sufficient number of Mr. Aberhart’s 
present “loyalists” will afterwards switch over to 
provide a new Social Credit government with a good 
working majority. Fear of an election which might 
mean the loss of the $1,800 sessional indemnity is, 
however, in this writer’s opinion, still a strong 
cement binding together to the government a 
substantial number of Social Credit members, who 
will want to be sure that an election can be avoided. 

The insurgents regard Dr. H. K. Brown, a den- 
tist who represents Pembina, as their leader. If 
they should be given the opportunity to form a 
government either Dr. Brown or Mr. Cockroft would 
most likely be chosen as premier. The new govern- 
ment would presumably call in Major Douglas, if 
he would come, and try to carry out a program based 
on the Douglas theorem rather than upon Mr. Aber- 
hart’s famous blue book on “Alberta Social Credit”. 
In that event, whatever the outcome, the new gov- 
ernment would be able to claim credit for having 
at least made an attempt to introduce Social Credit 
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in accordance with their election pledges. 

What of the other political forces? “The People’s 
League”, an organization with money behind it, sets 
as its declared objective the alliance, in one form 
or another, of anti-Social Credit electors. Its organ- 
izer is Captain H. G. Scott, former Calgary police 
magistrate who was dismissed on Premier Aber- 
hart’s orders, a travelled Tory democrat so indepen- 
dent in his thinking that he informed a recent League 
rally that, speaking for himself, he believed that 
some of the ideas which have been applied by the 
Soviet Union in the reorganization of farming might 
be worthy of examination by Alberta farmers, who 
because of their greatly superior efficiency, could 
make a much greater success of new methods than 
the Russians could ever do. This part of Captain 
Scott’s address, incidentally, was not reported in the 
press. 





But that is by the way. The People’s League is 
looked upon with considerable favor by many Con- 
servatives, and has the support of some influential 
U.F.A. farmers in unofficial positions who belong 
to the right wing of the U.F.A. movement, and are 
distrustful of the C.C.F. The Liberals will hold a 
convention in June. Official Liberal opinion has 
hitherto been for the most part opposed to associa- 
tion with the league. But the league has made head- 
way in some sections of the party. 

The league bases its appeal not so much upon 
a program as upon the argument that some prelim- 
inary plans for the setting up of an alternative 
government to provide for the contingency of a 
general election, should now be made. It is posi- 
tively opposed to the Social Credit party, but in- 
clined to flirt with most of the others. It is not 
proposing at this time to create a new party; but 
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there is talk of its endorsing various candidates of 
the existing non-Social Credit parties — a Liberal 
here and a Conservative there, and its leaders have 
hinted that they might be glad to endorse U.F.A. 
candidates in a substantial number of rural con- 
stituencies. In general, it may be said that these 
in the U.F.A. ranks who are critical of the C.C.F., 
are the most likely to be influenced by this argu- 
ment. 

The fact that the single transferable vote is 
used in all constituencies in Alberta except’ Calgary 
and Edmonton, and that the method of proportional 
representation is adopted in these cities, will of 
course, simplify matters when the next election 
comes, and lessen the likelihood of serious confusion 
in the result. 

What is the position of the C.C.F.? The U.F.A. 
is, of course, affiliated to the C.C.F. movement and 
in this agricultural province, it is the most influ- 
ential section of the federation. Acting upon a reso- 
lution passed by the U.F.A. Convention in January, 
the C.C.F. Provincial Council prepared a draft pro- 
vincial C.C.F. program which has been submitted 
to U.F.A. locals and other local units of the feder- 
ation (consisting in this provice of the U.F.A., the 
Labor party, and the more recently organized C.C.F. 
clubs). After local discussion the program will be 
submitted to the next annual convention of these 
various provincial units. The convention will then 
decide whether to adopt the program and enter the 
field of provincial politics or otherwise. Until these 
decisions have been made the C.C.F. will not be in 
a position officially to enter provincial politics. If 
the U.F.A. members in any constituencies wished 
to run candidates they could do so, but the candi- 
dates would be representatives of the U.F.A. and not 
of the C.C.F. as such. The same situation would 
exist in reference to the other provincial units which 
for federal purposes are affiliated to the C.C.F. 

The U.F.A. considerably increased its member- 
ship during the first three months of 1937, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. New 
locals are being formed, and it is significant that 
a substantial number of the members being enrolled 
had paid dues to the association prior to 1986 or 
1935, but not in the last year or two. Speakers for 
the U.F.A. or C.C.F. clubs are finding audiences 
larger and more responsive than they were last fall 
and winter. The intolerant spirit which prevailed 
before and for more than a year after the last elec- 
tion is far less manifest now. In 1935 the greater 
part of the “silent vote” — the vote of those who 
did not publicly declare themselves — must have 
gone to the Social Credit party. Much of it would 
go elsewhere if an election were held today. 

In general it may be said that the political situ- 
ation in the province today is so confused as to 
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defy any immediate attempt at political synthesis. 
The immense vote obtained by the Social Credit 
party in 1935, some 54 per cent. of the total vote 
cast, was composite. In part it was a vote by reac- 
tionaries for their own reasons and by many pro- 
gressives for opposite reasons, against the U.F.A. 
government. That government, in fact, had given 
better administration and done more for the farmers 
than any preceding government, but had follen 
short of expectations and was regarded by many 
of its advanced supporters as lacking in boldness. 
Bizarre as the Aberhart program was, it was the 
only program that seemed to a large section of the 
electors who are progressive in tendency but eter- 
nally vague about methods, to offer a means of 
“ending poverty in the midst of plenty.” In the 
judgment of the writer it would be extremely unwise 
for those who see the necessity for fundamental 
economic change (whether they be members of the 
U.F.A. or other organizations which adhere to the 
principles and program of the C.C.F.), to form any 
alliances with Conservative or reactionary groups, 
merely for the purpose of defeating the Socal Credit 
party. Most of the electors who voted for that party 
in 19385 did so because they want what the C.C.F. 
wants, but are unclear as to how their objective 
can be attained. 

If C.C.F. leaders and the U.F.A. party and C.C.F. 
clubs will be content for the time being to concen- 
trate upon educational work, and to direct their 
criticism and political opposition aganst the posi- 
tively reactionary forces now in control of Canada’s 
economic life, sooner or later, and perhaps sooner 
rather than later, they may be able to take the 
leadership of that great body of citizens whose 
natural place (ill-informed and unanalytic as they 
may be) is among the forces of progress. 





Editor’s Note: Since the article was written a tem- 
porary compromise has been reached between 
the “insurgents” and Mr. Aberhart. 
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HE results of the recent election in British Col- 
T umbia would seem to indicate that the Liberal 
Government used good strategy in appealing to the 
electorate when it did. This was the first provin- 
cial election since improved economic conditions 
brought back prosperity talk. Had the election been 
delayed for another year there is every reason to 
believe that the Liberals would not have fared so 
well. As it was, they lost four seats. 

Of the 48 seats in the Legislature, the Liberal 
Government will now hold 31. The Conservatives 
with eight seats will regain the title of Official 
Opposition won by the C.C.F. in 1933. Although 
losing second place, that party keeps seven seats as 
before and will continue to constitute the real alter- 
native to the Government. In the new Legislature 
there will be one Independent and one Labor rep- 
resentative. 

Unofficial figures to date give a poll of 404,444. 
The Liberals took 151,476; Conservatives, 117,639; 
C.C.F., 113,761; Constructives, 7,759; Social Credit, 
4,231; others, 9,378. The 1933 poll was consider- 
ably smaller—881,212. At that time the Liberals re- 
ceived 159,131; C.C.F., 120,185; others, 101,896. In 
the Legislature, the standing of the parties was as 
follows: Liberals, 35; C.C.F., seven; Independents 
of various kinds, five; Labor, one. 

A comparison of the two sets of figures shows a 
drop for the Liberals from 41.8 per cent. of the 
total poll in 1933 to 87.5 per cent. in 1937 and for 
the C.C.F. from 31.5 per cent. in 1933 to 28.2 per 
cent. in 1987. Their relative strength is thus almost 
unchanged. The real feature is the comeback of 
the Conservative party which in 1933 was so de- 
moralized that no candidate could be found bold 
enough to run under its banner. A significant point 
is the smal] vote polled by all other parties. 

Several factors operated to prevent C.C.F. gains: 
(1) We would be deceiving ourselves if we failed 
to realize that interna] dissension culminating in the 
formation of a new party was the greatest factor 
preventing C.C.F. progress. If the 7,759 votes poll- 
ed by the B.C. Constructives are added to the 113,- 
761 received by the C.C.F., the result will show a 
figure slightly greater than the 1933 total of the 
C.C.F. Actually, internal harmony would have re- 
sulted in a much larger vote than that of 1933, many 
potential] supporters being alienated by the evident 
friction. When it became evident that an election 
would be held, great solidarity was shown within the 
movement during the campaign. However, it was 
too late to overcome the unfavorable psychological 
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reactions caused by the Connell defection. (2) Un- 
doubtedly the slight improvement in economic con- 
ditions also favored the return of the Liberal Gov- 
ernment. (3) The reorganization of the Conserva- 
tive party undoubtedly drew away some votes. 

These were the main factors militating against 
the C.C.F. There was further the usual difficulty 
of lack of funds. The Liberal party seemed particu- 
larly well-provided with campaign funds for this 
election. Besides a million-dollar road fund which 
was used openly as a bribe to the electors in rural 
areas, threats were made quite freely that persons 
voting in opposition to the Government could not ex- 
pect work on the roads in their vicinity. 

As far as constructive election programs were 
concerned, it is fair to say that with the exception 
of that of the C.C.F. they didn’t exist. The Liberal 
party did not issue an election platform. Early in 
the campaign Premier Pattullo announced the pro- 
posed anexation of the Yukon to the province of 
British Columbia. Evidently intended as election 
propaganda, it missed fire, raising a storm of pro- 
test in both the Yukon and the province. While 
British Columbia is already loaded with debt, the 
serving of which takes approximately half the pro- 
vincial revenue, Mr. Pattullo advocated further bor- 
rowing to develop our resources. It is clear, how- 
ever, that as such loans would be used for non- 
productive purposes, further borrowing would 
merely add to the debt burden. 

The Conservatives offered the economy and 
“sound business” program usually proposed by capi- 
talist opposition parties. They advocated drastic re- 
duction in the number of members in the Legisla- 
ture, a balanced budget and reduction in govern- 
ment debt. They did not indicate how these 
miracles were to be accomplished without drastical- 
ly curtailing social services. 

The Conservative party, however, rallied from 
the complete rout of four years ago. Certain tradi- 
tionally Conservative ridings went back to their old 
allegiance. An example of this was the defeat of 
two Liberal members in the high-class residential 
district of Vancouver-Point Grey and the near defeat 
in the same constituency of Dr. G. M. Weir, Minister 
of Education and Provincial Secretary in the last 
government. Dr. Weir is certainly the most socially- 
minded and progressive member of the Pattullo gov- 
ernment. He was largely responsible for the Health 
Insurance Act passed in the spring session of 1936. 
The first of its kind in Canada, it was to come into 
effect last March. The Government, however, post- 
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poned its operation, owing to dissension within its 
own ranks and to the determined opposition of the 
medical profession and the business fraternity of 
British Columbia. It is well-known that Dr. Weir 
had hoped for a stronger act, but he had to content 
himself with the best he could secure from his own 
government colleagues. Lacking courage to proclaim 
the Act, the Government asked the electorate to vote 
upon the following question: “Are you in favor of 
a comprehensive health insurance plan progressively 
applied?” This plebiscite carried and the Govern- 
ment has now a mandate to put a real Health Insur- 
ance Act on the statute books of the province. 


Social Credit made a very poor showing, despite 
assistance from Mr. J. H. Blackmore, their leader in 
the Federal Parliament, and other members of the 
dominion group. With 17 candidates, they received 
only about one per cent. of the total vote. Their 
campaign described as “an educational gesture,” 
aroused little interest and the results would indicate 
that Social Credit is not a factor in British Colum- 
bia. 

The B.C. Constructive was a new party in the 
field. Led by Rev. Robert Connell, former leader of 
the C.C.F. group in the Legislature, it ran 14 condi- 
dates but elected none. The fate of this party was 
reminiscent of that of the Independent C.C.F. in the 
1933 election. In both cases, a new party was or- 
ganized by individuals who disagreed with parts of 
the C.C.F. program. While many in the movement 
agreed with Mr. Connell’s criticism, they were not 
prepared to follow him into a new party. While re- 
gretting the loss of many sincere workers, the rank 
and file of the C.C.F. resented the weakening of the 
movement by the formation of a rival organization. 
Many felt that Mr. Connell should have dealt with 
his grievances within the movement instead of at- 
tacking the view of some of its members by every 
means of publicity. 


The Communists were not a factor in the elec- 
tion. They ran one candidate in New Westminister, 
Rev. Edwin Baker, who contested that riding for the 
C.C.F. in the federal election of 1985. Nominated 
as a Communist candidate, he was at first described 
as such in their election advertising. Later in the 
campaign, all reference to the Communist party was 
eliminated, and he appeared as the People’s Candi- 
date. Although he was undoubtedly the strongest 
candidate the Communists could put in that riding, 
and although Tim Buck assisted with his campaign, 
he received only 549 votes out of a poll of 7,678. 
The C.C.F. candidate, a longshoreman, who was 
entirely unknown politically before this campaign, 
received 1,303 votes. Mention should be made of 
the fact that in certain ridings the Communist party 
sabotaged C.C.F. candidates by refusing to rent them 
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halls which they controlled and by circulating 
scurrilous attacks. 

Tom Uphill, who has represented Fernie as a 
Labor member since 1921 was again elected. As in 
1933, he was unopposed by the C.C.F. whom he has 
invariably supported in the Legislature. 

While the C.C.F. made no gain in seats and lost 
the title of Official Opposition, it has emerged from 
this election without loss of prestige. An analysis 
of the vote by ridings indicates that improved meth- 
ods of organization and education can, in the very 
near future, win quite a number of constituencies. 
The task of the coming months is to retain those 
people already won and to gain those still fearful of 
change. The democratic nature of the C.C.F. was 
emphasized during the campaign. Stress was laid 
on the progress being made by the Labor government 
in New Zealand and by Social Democratic govern- 
ments in the Scandinavian countries. The C.C.F. has 
shown its understanding of present economic condi- 
tions and has demonstrated the impossibility of gen- 
eral and permanent improvement without fundamen- 
tal changes. What is still lacking is the assurance 
that the movement can construct as well as de- 
nounce; that its elected representatives can supply 
administrative ability. The new legislative contin- 
gent has a great opportunity. 

Of the seven seats held in the last Legislature, 
five have been retained. Losses in Victoria and 
McKenzie were compensated by gaining two new 
seats on Vancouver Island. 

The Coronation served a very useful purpose in 
releasing the federal C.C.F. members from Ottawa 
duties for campaign work in British Columbia. Five 
of the six members, including J. S. Woodsworth, 
gave unsparingly of their time and energy. E. J. 
Garland, national organizer, and William Irvine, 
Alberta organizer, also gave great assistance. The 
C.C.F. has not escaped the provincialism so charac- 
teristic of Canadians. This campaign must have 
done much to break down that tendency to insularity 
in British Columbia. The experience and wider out- 
look of the federal members emphasized the need 
for a national viewpoint in dealing with our prob- 
lems. 

The election has clearly established the C.C.F. as 
the socialist movement of British Columbia. In spite 
of differences of opinion within the movement and 
outside attempts to disrupt it, in spite of prosperity 
propaganda and pork-barrel campaign tactics, the 
C.C.F. has emerged from this election as a major 
party which is here to stay. An outstanding charac- 
terstic of the movement in British Columbia is the 
way in which differences of opinion are set aside in 
an emergency. This underlying loyalty to socialist 
principles is the solid rock upon which an unshake- 
able movement can be built. 
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NDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE is commonly 
| referred to by most life insurance authorities as a 
Racket. Nevertheless, the business flourishes 
under the guiding hand and leadership of three 
large and powerful commercial life insurance 
companies. It may be compared to commodities or 
services that are of high cost and poor quality. It 
is supposed to meet the life insurance needs of the 
poor, the wage earners of the industria] classes. 
In this, it is almost an utter failure. In addition, 
the operating costs are outrageously disproportion- 
ate to the benefits obtained by the policyholders. 
And it must be remembered and clearly understood 
that the policyholders pay all of the expenses. The 
whole system is illogical, out of date, and wasteful. 
It should have no place in our economic system. 
It should and can be replaced by more efficient 
practices. 

* Industria] Life Insurance was first introduced 
into America in 1875. Today in Canada the business 
is nation wide, and has reached gigantic proportions. 
While the average individual policy is small amount- 
ing to about $200 or only approximately one-tenth 
of the average ordinary policy, the total number is 
exceedingly great. There are in force over 3,500,000 
policies on the lives of some 2,500,000 men, women 
and children, the greater proportion of which are 
on the lives of children. The total] amount of indus- 
trial life insurance now outstanding is something 
over 800,000,000, or about one-eighth of the grand 
total of all policies. Only a little more than a hand- 
ful of commercial] life insurance companies have 
entered the industrial field in Canada, three of 
which have obtained about 97 per cent of the 
business. 

Industrial Life Insurance has been defined as 
that form of life insurance in which deposits or 
premiums are paid weekly and the words “Indus- 
trial] Policy” are printed on the face of the policy. 
It has two outstanding characteristics: (1) The 
premiums, which range from five cents up, are 
collected weekly, for the most part at the homes of 
the insured, by the companies’ agents, solicitors, or 
collectors; (2) Medical examination is dispensed 
with in nearly all cases. The usual practice is to 
examine only the larger risks. The industria] agent 
derives the greater proportion of his income from 
remuneration given him for collecting the weekly 
premiums. 

The Industrial Companies and some otherwise 
competent life insurance writers would lead us to 
believe that industria] life insurance was designed 
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to meet the life insurance needs of the poorer 
classes; that the ordinary contracts, thus modified, 
are of the same quality as those obtainable in the 
ordinary department; and that the industrial com- 
panies should be commended for their enterprise, 
efficiency and philanthropic motives. To say the 
least, such representations are very far from giving 
a true picture of the actual facts. 


Let us now examine the system more closely. 
We find the activities of the Industrial Life Insur- 
ance Companies are by no means an exception to 
the rule that the purpose of business is to make net 
profits. The companies would lead us to believe that 
they are furnishing the poorer classes life insurance 
contracts that fit their needs. In reality, they per- 
suade the public that it needs what they have to 
offer even though this is very far from fitting its 
real life insurance needs. Life Insurance is pri- 
marily financial protection against premature death. 
In ordinary insurance it is also a proven and suc- 
cessful means of accumulating funds, gradually but 
surely, over a period of years, to provide for old 
age. During this period it affords the policyholder 
a cash fund to draw upon in case of emergency. 
Now it is freely admitted that with a few exceptions 
industrial policyholders have taken their policies 
with a primary desire to obtain protection against 
premature death. Yet a policy (or policies) of $200 
or $300 on the family breadwinner does little more 
than pay funeral] and probable medical expenses. 
Such petty amounts are but a bare clean-up fund. 
Certainly Industrial Life Insurance has contributed 
but little towards alleviating the want and suffer- 
ing of poor dependents. In fact it does not even tide 
a widow and her children over a period of readjust- 
ment. And yet it should be possible for an equiva- 
lent premium to purchase pure life insurance pro- 
tection of five or six times the amount of the con- 
tracts offered and sold by the Industrial Life Insur- 
ance Companies. As for encouraging thrift, it would 
seem that owing to the huge waste and loss to policy- 
holders whose policies lapse (about two out of 
three) the resultant damage outweighs any possible 
good. Most Industrial Life Insurance policies have 
no cash value until the tenth year (and reduced 
paid-up and extended insurance values), and there- 
for they do not afford the greater percentage of 
policyholders any investment or emergency cash 
reserve at all. 

Before studying the causes of the outrageously 
disproportionate costs of industria] life insurance 
as compared with the benefits obtained by the policy- 
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holders, let us examine some of their more important 
and far-reaching and wasteful effects. For purposes 
of illustration, it seems best to use figures taken 
from the Federal Government abstract of Life Insur- 
ance Company statements as at December 31, 1935 
(pages 226, 228 and 229). A copy of this abstract 
can be obtained free of charge from the Department 
of Insurance, Ottawa. Below is a statement of pre- 
mium income, disbursements to policyholders and 
expenses of the participating industrial business of 
Canada’s largest Industria] Life Insurance Company 
compared with the participating ordinary business 
of Canada’s largest mutual company conducting a 
purely ordinary business. Both companies have been 
in business in their respective fields for over fifty 


years. 
1935 BUSINESS 











Assurance Premiums ........... $ 5,745,824 $16,960,075 
Payments to Industrial Mutual 
Policyholders Company Company 
Death 586,237 3,113,876 
Maturity ..... 384,252 1,468,805 
Disability admitted ............ 9,071 134,725 
Dividends to policyholders 325,582 3,691,451 
Surrender values. ................ 1,595,639 5,609,438 
Miscellaneous payments 
to policyholders .......... 6,439 1,785,022 
Total $ 2,907,220 $15,803,317 





If you will take a pencil and paper you will 
readily see that, whereas the total premiums of the 
ordinary company are only about three times those 
of the industrial company, total payments to policy- 
holders are over five times those of the industrial 
company. In other words the policyholders in the 
ordinary company are receiving approximately 66 
per cent. more dollars in return for their money. 
Actually they are receiving for the investment por- 
tion of their premium a far higher percentage, in 
that industrial premiums are up to 50 per cent 
higher and should, other things being equal, give a 
far higher dollar return to policyholders than the 
regular and ordinary insurance premium. Note 
carefully the great discrepancy in dividend pay- 
ments. 

Expenses of the same companies for the same 
period: 


Commission to agents .... $ 1,222,801 $ 1,350,089 








Taxes, licenses and fees .. 114,008 295,130 
Medical fees ........cs.csssceoee 49,268 103,853 
Expenses 563,269 1,223,042 

Total Expenses .......... $ 1,949,346 $ 2,972,113 


You will observe that the Industrial Life Insur- 
ance Company has an expense ratio of more than 
3% times that of the ordinary company; that the 
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expenses of the industrial company amount to 
approximately 67 per cent. of the payments to policy- 
holders; the expenses of the ordinary company to 
but 19 per cent. of its payments to policyholders. 
Commissions to agents, as far as the policyholder 
is concerned, are far too high in ordinary insurance 
and total per policy more than the first year’s pre- 
mium; yet you will observe in the industrial com- 
pany the ratio of commissions of agents to premium 
income is twice that of the ordinary company. 

There are three major or fundamental causes of 
these disproportionate costs of Industrial Life 
Insurance: (1) The great expense involved in col- 
lecting the premium at the home of the insured, 52 
times a year; (2) A high mortality rate; (3) A 
terrific amount of lapsed business. ‘ 

(1) That the terms and methods of payment of 
industrial insurance appeal to the public and result 
in sales there is no doubt. But the public neither 
realize, nor is it explained to them, just how these 
Same services draw upon their pocketbooks. As you 
have observed, the cost of conducting this business 
is many times that of ordinary insurance. The costs 
involved in making weekly collections are out of all 
proportion to the benefits given. It is illogical in 
a so-called enlightened age for intelligent persons, 
(and the public in other respects have made some 
progress since 1875), to have an agent call upon 
them from 52 to 75 times a year to collect a premium 
of five cents or even twenty-five cents. 

(2) The higher mortality rate in industrial insur- 
ance is due, it is true, partly to a higher death rate 
amongst the poorer classes or type of person covered 
by the majority of these policies, but also to an 
improper selection of risks in the wholesale dispens- 
ing with medical examination in the smaller policies. 
In compiling the premiums for these policies a 
higher mortality table is used, and the good risks 
are called upon to contribute in their premium a 
cost that should be borne by the poorer risks. The 
situation therefore as between policyholders is 
inequitable, and the loss to the good risk over a 
period of years is many times the initial cost of a 
medical examination. 

(3) Lapsed business, owing to the excessively 
high cost of obtaining it, results in a huge loss to 
the continuing policyholders. The rate of first year 
expenses to first year premiums for 1934 runs from 
an average for all Canadian companies of 132.1 per 
cent to well over 200 per cent. The lapse in indus- 
trial insurance is many, many times that prevailing 
in ordinary insurance. It is usually considered as 
unfortunate but unavoidable in this type of busi- 
ness. All of which is so much nonsense. Lapsed 
business is ordinarily due to poor selling, and the 
type of selling in industrial insurance is low indeed. 
The situation is made worse by a poor type of con- 
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tract. In 1985 the industrial company referred to 
above had 169 millions of business in force, it wrote 
approximately 40 million during the same year and 
had over 29 million lapse. Such a situation is a 
catastrophe. The net lapse of this company 
amounted to approximately 17 per cent. of its busi- 
ness in force, whereas the net lapse of the ordinary 
company was less than 1 per cent. of its total net 
business. The policyholder whose policy lapses has 
received a protection benefit against premature 
death only. But his premium is many times this 
cost and he has actually obtained a value of only 
20 to 25 cents on the dollar. The national] loss from 
lapsed policies runs into many millions of dollars. 

There is a practical solution, a way to eliminate 
this startling waste, a method of supplying the 
masses of the poorer classes with comparatively 
adequate life insurance protection that really meets 
their primary protection need. That need is, of 
course, first and foremost protection against the 
premature death of the family breadwinner. Poli- 
cies that provide investment features of course have 
their place, and should be obtained from the better 
organized and more efficient ordinary commercial 
life insurance companies, They, however, are of 
little importance to the person of limited means. 
Group insurance, which is about 25 per cent. cheaper 
than term, is also a pure protection type of policy, 
but is only available to about 7 per cent. of the 
population. The cost per thousand of group in- 
surance, if all ages were 25, is about $6.50, age 
85 about $7.00, age 40 about $8.00, age 45 ap- 
proximately $10.00. Life insurance in the past 
has only been disseminated in large amounts 
in countries where there has been an agency 
system. Complicated policies no doubt will 
necessarily continue to be sold in this manner for 
some years to come. But today the public has 
become isurance-minded and it is very possible to 
reach by the radio hundreds of thousands simul- 
taneously, and to educate them over a period of 
time regarding the fundamental principles of life 
insurance as they have never been educated before, 
to awaken a real desire and urge for proper life 
insurance protection. They need and want protec- 
tion against premature death in sufficient amounts 
and at a suitable cost. The state should intervene 
and offer the public pure protection policies of 
reasonable amounts covering the productive years, 
when a family is growing up, insurance needed most 
and mortality rates are low. Such policies could be 
issued, after the initial cost of medica] examination, 
at rates below present group premiums. Life insur- 
ance may be an intangible, but once it is fully under- 
stood and obtainable at an average cost of about 
$8 a thousand (or one-fifth the average industrial 
life insurance premium), what mother would not 


consider her children and herself and buy at least 
a thousand or two? 
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Another Month 


In Ontario, “I-am-a-reformer’ Hepburn spends over 
$85,000 on his reserve police army, $475,000 on mining 
roads in Northern Ontario, cuts single unemployed 
men off relief, then reads (MacKenzie King out of the 
Liberal party. 

In New York fur dealers predict that $450,000,000 will 
be spent on furs by American and Canadian women dur- 
ing 1937-38 season. ‘Total Dominion, Provincial and ‘Muni- 
cipal relief for last six years is estimated to be $800,000,000 
by Bank of Canada. (Montreal Unemployment Commission 
encourages prostitution by cutting off relief to widows, 
deserted women and unmarried mothers. York farmer’s 
baby dies of starvation as family of seven attempt to live 
on $14.00 a month. 

Sir Edward Beatty scurries to England to join countless 
other industrial and armament lobbyists at Imperial Con- 
ference, object:- subsidies for new C.P/R. ships to operate 
in Pacific. Roosevelt retaliates by asking congress for 
$160,000,000 subsidy for American merchant marine. At 
the same time “Professor” Rogers reassures England by 
awarding $14,000,000 in war contracts. 

In the U.S. Roosevelt presents congress with a wages and 
hours bill, soft pedals on his court scheme as Justice van 
Devanter resigns. Joseph T. Robinson, reactionary demo- 
cratic party politician is backed for ‘Supreme Court ap- 
pointment; Roosevelt postpones the embarrassing decision. 

U.A.W.A. organizers are brutally assaulted by Ford 
police while Harry Bennett, chief of Ford’s 3,000 private 
police, who was exposed last year for his connection with 
the Black Legion, charges that it is all a frame-up! Steel 
companies aided by police continue their notorious labor 
policy as workers are shot and killed in Decoration Day 
riot. While in Lansing, a brave sheriff and his cohorts 
haul union leaders’ wives out of their beds and throw them 
into a filthy jail. 

America’s greatest robber baron John D. Rockefeller dies 
while Hitler retains the press agent, who sold Rockefeller 
to the world as a mild and whimsical old gentleman, to 
adwance the cause of Nazism in U.S. 

In England, renegade socialist Ramsay (MacDonald re- 
tires while Sir (Ethiopia) Samuel Hoare is promoted to 
the Home Office. Neville Chamberlain, new premier, 
backs down before the financial interests on his new 
rearmaments profits tax. Stanley Baldwin receives an 
earldom for his services (?) to England and framed signed 
portraits of the King and Queen that he made. 

In Rome the pope takes his first drive in his special 
car of German make as the virginal Hitler launches attack 
on fellow Roman (Catholic celibates for immoral crimes. 

In ‘Spain German honour is satisfied by the killing of 
women and children in the seaport of Almeria while 
England chides Franco for the death of eight British 
sailors in official protest. The world is rid of “student- 
general” ‘Mola in happy accident. Basques open counter- 
offensive and (Madrid prepares new push against insurg- 
ents. Leon Jouhaux, French labor boss, is in Madrid when 
new government is formed. Ample proof is provided by The 
Week of interventionist activities of German non-interven- 
tion patrol. The League of Nations passes the buck on 
the ‘Spanish war to the London inaction committee. Senor 
‘March crook smuggler jailbird rebel backer, sails 
with the Duke of Alba from Gibraltar for the Holy City. 

In Russia the usual quota of “Trotskyites’ are shot dur- 
ing the month; Litvinoff reaffirms ‘with Blum the Franco- 
Russian military alliance. RUFUS II. 
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Canadian Universities and the Last War 


By JOHN FAIRFAX 


T IS GRATIFYING to learn, on the word of one 
I spokesman, that the Church has moved far in its 
official attitude towards war since 1918. Mr. 
Lavell Smith, commenting on my article “Canadian 
Churches and the Last War”, points out, however, 
that “all that can be claimed for the utterance 
of any churchman, or the resolution of any con- 
ference, is that it expresses the mind of that 
churchman or conference”. (1). 

My purpose of course was not to enquire into 
general mass sentiment, but into leadership, and 
particularly official leadership. One would scarcely 
look for leadership in a war crisis from “the Bar” 
or “the Warehouse”. But aside from the Church, 
no democratic instiution might more reasonably be 
expected to give enlightened guidance in a time of 
confused thinking than the University. So following 
Mr. Smith’s suggestion I have made a little investi- 
gation into the record of Canadian Universities in 
the last war. 

On September 8th, 1914, Principal E. W. Hagarty 
of Harbord Collegiate Institute made an address 
to his pupils (“apparently on the usual patriotic 
character,” declares The Canadian Annual 
Review (2) to which the two sons of Prof. P. W. 
Mueller, associate professor of German at the 
University of Toronto, objected, with their father’s 
support. Seven of Prof. Mueller’s non-German col- 
leagues at the University wrote as ratepayers to 
the Board of Education that having been informed 
that Principal Hagarty did “make a harangue to 
his pupils on the war now raging in Europe, in which 
he said insulting things of the German people, do 
hereby protest ... against such outrageous conduct 
on the part of a teacher,” and asked the Board to 
prevent the recurrence of similar events. 

Now, rumblings of complaint had already been 
heard in the press about “lack of leadership” in 
the war crisis from Canadian universities, partic- 
ularly the University of Toronto. 

The Toronto Globe on Septmber 14th said: 


“New occasions and new duties, new opportunties 
and new obligations, everywhere and for everybody— 
but the University. And why not the University ?Have 
the Presidents of ‘Canada’s great Universities no 
national message for a great national occasion when 
the nation is involved with the Empire in a life- 
and-death war of the world? What about the greatest 
Canadian University, the Provincial University, with 
its seat here in Toronto and its lines going out into 
all the earth? Has the war brought it no new occa- 
sion? no fresh fields? no widened horizons? no en- 
larged responsibilties for the Nation, for the Empire, 
for the World?” ‘ 

Weli, here was the University of Toronto showing 

Signs of keeping its head and giving some direction 


in a world already mad with national hatreds. But 
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this was not the kind of leadership the press, the 
politicians (and shall we say the Church?) wanted. 
After “investigating” the Hagarty Incident, the 
Board of Education resolved: 


“That Mr. Hagarty did not use unduly strong 
language in denouncing the barbarism displayed by the 
Germans in this war, but, on the contrary, he only 
did his duty in explaining to his pupils the causes 
of the war, and condemning the atrocious manner 
of carrying it on.” 


The Board called for an enquiry into the con- 
duct of the professors who had written the letter 
of protest, and demanded that they be required to 
retract publicly the language they had used “entirely 
upon hearsay evidence”. 

President Falconer, pointing out that over 1,800 
students and 50 members of the staff were en- 
rolled in the Officers’ Training Corps and that 
drilling was going on enthusiastically, refused to 
recommend dismissal of the German professors. On 
the Board of Governors those in favor of dismissal 
were led by Sir Edmund Osler; Sir Edmund Walker 
was for milder action. The Board finally com- 
promised by giving leave of absence until the end 
of the session to Profesors Mueller and Bensinger 
and Herr Tapper. Sir Edmund Osler resigned, and 
in an interview said: 


“We have got to realize the influence of a teacher 
on the students. A teacher is no good unless he 
does influence the mind and it is only natural that 
German professors would have a  pro-German 
influence.” (3). 


By the close of the year Herr Tapper had re- 
signed on the ground that he did not want pay 
without work; Prof. Benzinger had retired, having 
failed to arrange an exchange with a United 
States professor; Prof. Mueller had employed a 
substitute to do his University work. 

By this time, the University of Toronto, having 
learned that only one kind of “patriotism” would 
be permitted, had (to quote The Canadian Annual 
Review) “been proving its practical loyalty in the 
most convincing form”. President Falconer had ad- 
dressed the students on the war, stating that “we 
believe that if Germany, with her aims and purposes, 
were to conquer, the future of civilization would 
be endangered”, Prussian militarism must be 
“cut out with the sword”. Dr. Falconer, at a 
recruiting meeting in Toronto, October 29th, 1915, 
declared that every man, able and fit, should go to 
the front, that “with sacrifice we are winning and 
at the close of the war this spirit of sacrifice will 
remain and Canada will be a unified people”. 

On October 5th, 1917, Sir Robert Falconer (who 
had been knighted a few months before) declared 
that boys of 18 should be sent to the University 
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and at 20 would be fitted by military and other 
training for active service. 

At Victoria College, Chancellor R. P. Bowles, 
in reporting the 24th student from that institution 
dead at the front, confessed that the college had 
always been “a centre of pacifist teachings”, adding: 
“We were drenched in that kind of philosophy but 
I think the college can be congratulated on the way 
it has adjusted itself.” 

At McGill University O.T.C. membership in- 
creased on the outbreak of war and organization 
of a regiment for the front was begun, while 5,000 
graduates were “invited to help the Empire by 
monetary or other contributions”. Those who joined 
up were given special privileges. On August 7th 
Principal Peterson wrote to the London press point- 
ing out that the war would mean a great advance 
in Imperial organization. He engaged in a tilt with 
Prof. Muensterberg of Harvard, declaring that the 
negotiations and the war had proved conceptions of 
national honor to be “fundamentally different” in 
England and Germany. When in March 1915 McGill 
was called on for a company of 250 men and re- 
ponse was rather slow. Principa] Peterson said: 


“I don’t think the people have fully realized ... 
that the whole of civilization may go down in a cata- 
clysm. We are sitting back now as if we had done 
a big thing and there was no danger—sitting back 
to wait for the results of our fire, whereas we should 
be firing all the time.” 


On May 9th military training was made compul- 
sory for all fit students who were British subjects. 

Queen’s University (says The Canadian Annual 
Review) “alone among Canadian universities had 
done immediate, practical work at the outbreak of 
war”. A field company of 180 of its engineering 
students had helped prepare Valcartier Camp: a 
stationary hospital was organized and offered to the 
British War Office. By December 8th, a battalion 
of 200 men was in training in the O.T.C. An invita- 
tion to J. S. Ewart, K.C., Canadian independence 
advocate, to address the Political Science Club 
was cancelled following vigorous protests in the 
Kingston “Standard”. 

The University of Saskatchewan sent 24 stu- 
dents and three professors to the front with the 
first contingent and Prof. and Major R. J. G. Bate- 
man, M.A., before leaving for the front, addressing 
the students said: 


“It has apparently been decreed that war should 
be the supreme test of the nation and the individ- 
ual ... It was war which gave birth to the ideals 
of chivalry and honor; it is war which keeps these 
alive in an age of sordid commercialism. When the 
more dangerous of lower animals have been tamed or 
exterminated, when locomotion by land, air and sea 
has ceased to exist, then surely we shall see the return 
of the golden age. Perhaps so, but it will be a golden 
age enjoyed by a spineless and emasculated race of 
beings, who have forgotten the meaning of the words 
courage, honor and self-sacrifice.” 


_ President W. C. Murray of Saskatchewan, during 
1915, “gave a number of patriotic addresses .. . 
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and encouraged enlistment in every possible way”. 
President H. M. Tory of Alberta “took much interest 
in the war situation and delivered various addresses 
at patriotic meetings”. Pine Hill College (Presby- 
terian), Halifax, saw 30 out of its 46 men in charge 
of mission fields volunteer for active service. 
Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S., sent about 200 
graduates or students overseas, and its president, 


Rev. Dr. G. B. Cutten, said at the close of 1915: 


“It should be said that America has never used 
its universities .. . In industry, commerce, army, agri- 
culture, navy, public works—in everything German, 
the university professor was in evidence, and to this 
fact can be attributed her wonderful advancement. 
Germany used her college professors, America 
laughed at hers.” i 

Wesley College, October, 1919, sent this mes- 


sage to its 100 graduates and students at the front: 


, “It is God’s battle you are fighting in Flanders and 
at the Dardenelles, as Englishmen fought it when 
they scattered the Armada in wild flight, as Israel 
fought it when they overthrew Philistine or (Midianite. 
You are fighting to overthrow the most appalling com- 
bination of arrogance and ruthlessness and military 
power in the history of the world.” 

At the University of New Brunswick in 1917 mil- 


itary drill was made compulsory, and the legislature 
forthwith made a special grant of $850.89 to meet 
the University’s 1915-15 deficit. On July 4th, 1917, 
the governors of the University of Manitoba de- 
clared that “unti] further notice no unmarried male 
student who has attained the age of 20 years will 
be permitted either to attend lectures or to take the 
examinations of the University unless he furnishes 
satisfactory reasons why he has not enlisted for 
active service”. 

As with the Church, there were a few dissenting 
voices. Principal Gandier, addressing Knox College 
students in September, 1916, said that “to over- 
throw by force will not kill the false doctrine that 
started this war. The rea] danger is that in over- 
throwing the curse of Prussian militarism Europe 
and even America will be militarized,” and Prof. 
D. MacKay of the University of Saskatchewan, 
pleading for peace by arbitration, on December 10th 
said: 

“We are not fighting to exterminate the German 
race. You cannot exterminate a race. We are not 
fighting to humiliate the German people. You cannot 
humiliate a whole nation. We are not fighting to 
punish our enemies. We had better leave it to some 


higher Power to punish 135,000,000 souls.” 
There were these, and a few more. But by this 


time Canadians at home were still lashing them- 
selves into a fever of hate against the German 
people, however men in the trenches might feel 
about it. These voices, like the few dissenting 
voices of the Church spokesmen, were either ignored 
or savagely repudiated. 





(1) “The Church Today on War,” Canadian Forum, 
January, 1937. 
(2) All quotations in this article are from The Canadian 
Annual Review for the years 1914-18. 
_ (8) This statement is interesting in view of the current 
controversy about whether a professor should be allowed 
to “indoctrinate” his students. According to this emin- 
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The Glass of Pure Water--Hugh McDiarmid 


“In the de-oxidation and re-oxidation of hydrogen in a single drop of water we 
have before us, truly, so far as force is concerned, an epitome of the whole life... 
The burning of coal to move an iron wheel differs only in detail, and not in essence, 
from the decomposition of a muscle to effect its own concentration.” 


JAMBS HINTON. 


“We must remember that his analysis was done not intellectually, but by an 
immediate process of intuition; that he was able, as it were, to taste the hydrogen 


and oxygen in his glass of water.” 


Hold a glass of pure water to the eye of the sun! 

It is difficult to tell the one from the other 

Save by the tiny hardly visible trembling of the water. 
This is the nearest analogy to the essence of human life 
Which is even more difficult to see. 

Dismiss anything you can see more easily; 

It is not alive—it is not worth seeing. 

There is a minute indescribable difference 

Between one glass of pure water and another 

With slightly different chemical constituents. 

The difference between one human life and another 

Is no greater; colour does not colour the water; 

You cannot tell a white man’s life from a black man’s. 
But the lives of these particular slum people 

I am chiefly concerned with, like the lives of all 

The world’s poorest, remind me less 

Of a glass of water held between my eyes and the sun 
—They remind me of the feeling they had 

Who saw Sacco and Vanzetti in the death cell 

On the eve of their execution. 

—One is talking to God. 


I dreamt last night that I saw one of His angels 

Making his centennial report to the Recording Angel 

On the condition of human life. 

Look at the ridge of skin between your thumb and 
forefinger. 

Look at the delicate lines on it and how they change 

—How many different things they can express— 

As you move out or close in your forefinger and thumb. 

And look at the changing shapes—the countless 

Little gestures, litle miracles of line— 

Of your forefinger and thumb as you move them. 

And remember how much a hand can express, 

How a single slight movement of it can say more 

Than millions of words—dropped hand, clenched fist, 

Snapping fingers, thumb up, thumb down, 

Raised in blessing, clutched in passion, begging, 

Welcome, dismissal, prayer, applause, 

And a million other signs, too slight, too subtle, 

Too packed ‘with meaning for words to describe, 

A universal language understood by all. 

And the Angel’s report on human life 

Was the subtlest movement—just like that—and no more; 

A hundred years of life on the Earth 

Summed up, not a detail missed or wrongly assessed, 

In that little inconceivably—intricate movement. 


The only communication between man and man 
That says anything worth hearing 

—The hidden well-water; the finger of destiny— 
Moves as that water, that angel, moved. 

Truth is the rarest thing and life 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY (of D. H. Lawrence). 


The gentlest, most unobtrusive movement in the world. 

I cannot speak to you of the poor people of all the world 
But among the people in these nearest slums I know 
This infinitesimal twinkling, this delicate play 

Of tiny signs that not only say more 

Than all speech, but all there is to say, 

All there is to say and to know and to be. 

There alone I seldom find anything else, 

Each in himself or herself a dramatic whole, 

An “agon” whose validity is timeless. 


Our duty is to free that water, to make these gestures, 
To help humanity to shed all else, 

All that stands between any life and the sun, 
The quintessence of any life and the sun; 

To still all sound save that talking to God; 

To end all movement save movements like these. 
India had that great opportunity centuries ago 
And India lost it—and became a vast morass, 
Where no water (wins free; a monstrous jungle 
Of useless movement; a babel 

Of stupid voices, drowning the still small voice. 
It is our turn now; the call is to the Celt. 


This little country can overcome the whole world of 
wrong 

As the Lacedaemonians the armies of Persia. 

Cornwall—Gaeldom—must stand for the ending 

Of the essential immorality of any man controlling 

Any other—for the ending of all Government 

Since all Government is a monopoly of violence; 

For the striking of this water out of the rock of ‘Capitalism; 

For the complete emergence from the pollution and fog 

With which the hellish interests of private property 

In land, machinery, and credit 

Have corrupted and concealed from the sun, 

From the gestures of truth, from the voice of God, 

Hundreds upon hundreds of millions of men, 

Denied the life and liberty to which they were born 

And fobbed off with a horrible travesty instead 

—Self righteous, sunk in the belief that they are human, 

When not a tenth of one per cent show a single gleam 

Of the life that is in them under their accretions of filth. 


And until that day comes every true man’s place 

Is to reject all else and be with the lowest 

The poorest—in the bottom of that deepest of wells 

In which alone is truth; in which 

Is truth only— truth that should shine like the sun, 

‘With a monopoly of movement, and a sound like talking 
to God .. 

One of the shorter separable incidental poems from an 


extremely long as-yet-unpublished poem, “Cornish 
Heroic Song For Valda Trevlyn.” 
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N A LAND where the wedding of the two lead- 

ing races in sonorous unity is little more than 
a polite fiction, such an artistic partnership as that 
of Jori Smith and Jean Palardy is as heartening 
and refreshing as it is aesthetically productive. 
Here are two young, sensitive and enthusiastic Can- 
adians— one of English and the other of French 
descent—who live and paint in their own country 
among their own people, and provide a vivid com- 
mentary on and interpretation of the impact of 
twentieth century civilization on a race which has 
moulded and been moulded by the hills and streams 
of the Lower St. Lawrence. 


If one were to draw a distinction between them, 
one might say that Jean Palardy is more interested 
in shrewd documentary reportage, and Jori Smith 
more concerned with the formal and spiritual signi- 
ficance of what she observes. Palardy’s street scene 
in a Quebec village—probably near Baie St. Paul, 
P.Q., where they both live—is full of life and in- 
stinct with the exciting tremor that spreads through 
the people as they hurry to see what new election 
event has suddenly shattered the calm of that quiet 
street, lined with the curious combination of shoddy 
false fronts and bell-cast roofs characteristic of so 
many villages in the province. In Jori Smith’s 
“Chansons a repondre,” we have a group of habi- 
tants engaged in one of their oldest forms of com- 
munity entertainment. But in addition to the well 
observed characters of the singers, there is a pre- 
occupation with formal values, and a close knit 
design, further emphasized by the subtle gradations 
or tone which unite the whole composition. Each 
painting is, in its own way, of the very essence of 
Quebec province, but it also reflects the sincerity, 
humor and emotiona] integrity of these two young 
artists, who were born, respectively, in 1905 and 
1907. But let them speak for themselves. 


Jean Palardy: “I was born in Fitchburg, Mass., 
of French Canadian stock, but came to Canada at a 
very early age. Studied at a seminary. After col- 
lege: Beaux Arts schoo] for a year and a half, and 
then for several months with the Dutch artist, Jean 
van Empel, in the Saguenay. Have been painting 
ever since, travelling in Eastern Canada and Europe. 
Paint mostly landscapes with figures. Do not ex- 
hibit regularly at the official exhibitions, and am in 
no hurry, but have pictures with the art dealers in 
Montreal. Do not belong to any particular school 
or group of painting, and feel entirely at home paint- 
ing French Canadian life—my own people.” 
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Contemporary Canadian Arrtists 


By G. CAMPBELL McINNES 





Jori Smith: “Born in Montreal, and studied under 
Randolph Hewton and Holgate for short periods, and 
between the two, spent years and years in Rip van 
Winkle sleep at the Ecole des Beaux Arts (there’s 
no sign of it, Mme. Palardy). That is enough said. 
Met Jean there and in Chicoutimi, and a year later 
we married. That’s the tale. We live haphazardly 
here and there mostly in the Baie St. Paul country, 
with occasional breaking aways, only to return 
again. There’s really nothing like it for artists’ 
material. Preferences in art? Don’t wish to gen- 
eralize, but think of course that the French are the 
painters, if we have to come out with it. (We are 
not speaking of the Bouguereaux or Cabanels). Used 
to enjoy painting portraits of the people, but lately 
have been returning more and more to my first love 
—the nude. That’s all.” ‘ 


Yes, it really leaves little to say, except that to 
read these laconic personal data, and to study the 
two paintings reproduced here is to understand and 
admire two artists who have no rivals as vivid inter- 
preters of modern Quebec life—outside St. James 

Street and the Windsor Station. 
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Fairley in the Canadian Forum, has been 
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The Young Lieutenant 


JOHN RAVENHILL 


WARM SOUTH WIND, heavy with moisture, 

blew down over the hills, and the remaining 
snow covered the fields like a dirty grey blanket. 
The uneven scars of last year’s fall ploughing 
showed across the high ground in long, black ridges, 
and muddy water swirled along in the ditches 
beside the road and gurgled under the culverts. 

The car slued and skidded as they drove through 
the sludge along the road. “Charlie will sure catch 
hell when we get him back to town,” the corporal 
said cheerfully, as he slipped the clutch into low 
gear to negotiate a large bog-hole. 

Jim stared straight ahead and tried to look 
officious and important. It made him sore that 
just because he was the youngest officer in the 
regiment the men should treat him in such an easy 
and familiar manner. He could stand the officers 
kidding him about it, but it was pretty bad when 
the colonel had to remind him to be more strict. 
“They may be the world to their mothers but they’re 
only a number to me,” he had joked at the conclusion 
of his advice. 

“Don’t you come from around this neck of the 
woods?,” the corporal’s voice sounded curious and 
faintly insolent. 

“Look here, turn up the lane past the next 
corner,” Jim said; he was annoyed at the corporal’s 
question and purposely ignored it. 

The corporal looked sideways at him and opened 
his mouth as if to speak, but changed his mind; a 
sly knowing grin lifted up the side of his face. 

Across the fields Jim could see the frame house, 
painted a light blue. Smoke curled from the chimney 
and swept down close to the ground in little puffs, 
dissipating itself amongst the low, naked branches 
of a small orchard out in front. 

A collie dog rushed out, barking excitedly as 
they stopped beside the pump in front of the kitchen 
door. “What a God-forsaken hole this is,” the cor- 
poral said and shrugged his shoulders; “give me the 
army.” 

“Listen!” “I don’t want any trouble with this 
man, so you just wait here in the car—I’ll talk to 
him alone—I can handle this thing best myself,” 
Jim said, not wanting the corporal to find out how 
well he knew Charlie. 

Just then Charlie opened the door and stood 
looking at them. He was a big man with mild blue 
eyes set wide apart in a heavy, good-natured red 
face. He ducked his head and grinned shyly at 
Jim. “Howdee, howdee,” he said, and stood aside 
for him to enter. 
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The bare boards of the kitchen floor had been 
freshly scrubbed and were still damp in places. 
Jim noticed Charlie’s sock feet and he was acutely 
conscious of the muddy trail his own boots made 
‘on the clean floor. A woodbox in one corner was 
piled high with short lengths of split maple and 
elm, overflowing against the side of the stove. 
Charlie gravely inclined his head toward several 
low backed, wooden chairs and said “set”, then 
started filling his pipe; sneaking quick looks at Jim 
and waiting for him to speak. 

Faint movements from behind a curtain hanging 
in front of a small alcove at one end of the room 
were mute evidence that Charlie’s wife was within 
earshot, and Jim began to feel uncomfortable—you 
could never tell what a woman might say or do. 
He sat there trying to figure Charlie out and won- 
dering how to begin. 

Charlie puffed slowly and deliberately at his 
pipe. “Frost’s nigh out o’ the ground,” he remarked, 
and this simple statement started a long discussion 
between them about farm conditions ... 


Jim felt more at ease and he said at last: “Well, 
Charlie ol’ boy, we sure missed you at the barracks— 
the place isn’t the same—an’ now you’ve had your 
visit with the good woman we want you back;” he 
winked and slapped his leg and laughed. 

Charlie avoided Jim’s eyes and stared fixedly at 
his boots. 

“You overstayed your leave a week now you know 
Charlie,” Jim said, trying to make his voice sound 
reproachful and at the same time as if he under- 
stood and didn’t blame him at all. “ guess you and 
me better be gettin’ back to town—the regiment’s 
pullin’ out any day now.” 

Charlie walked over to the wood box, expectora- 
ting: “I be aimin’ to stay here,” he said mildly. 

“Charlie!” Jim expostulated, “you gotta go 
back—you enlisted didn’t you?—you can’t back out 
now!” A stubborn expression was coming over 
Charlie’s face and Jim began to get flustered: “You 
are not going to let those foreigners come over here 
and murder you in your bed or maybe make a slave 
out of you, eh?” He stood up and waved his arms 
around. 

“I ain’t aimin’ to go,” Charlie mumbled sullenly. 

Jim was so anxious to get Charlie back to town 
without having trouble that he started coaxing him 
... “You can’t get out of it this way,” he pleaded: 
“if you just come along with me I’ll see you won’t 
get into any jam,” he walked over and patted Charlie 
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on the back, trying to encourage him. 

Sweat was oozing down Charlie’s face and he 
looked pathetic and resigned as he stood hesitant, 
staring at the floor. 

“For Chrissake! Charlie, you gotta come back!”— 
Jim was getting impatient and he wished he were 
back at the barracks—it was a long drive over bad 
roads. “Come along man, I can’t wait al] day for 
you to make up your mind.” ... 

The woman came from behind the curtain. Her 
hair hung undone down her back and with one hand 
she clutched a black cloth dress in front of her 
skimpy breasts. 

“You’re not taking my man away,” she whimpered 
—her voice rose to a high pitch: “Who's goin’ 'to lock 
after the farm? Who’ll do the spring ploughin’? Who 
is goin’ to do the milkin’ . . . ? and the chores? 
Tell me that?” ... The corners of her mouth started 
twitching, tears came to her eyes and she began ‘to 
cry noisily. - 

“Be still woman!” Charlie made a deprecatory 
movement with one hand: “she’s with child,” he said, 
and looked apologetic. 

Jim was ‘sick and tired of all the arguing and the 
sniffling noise the woman made irritated him; he 
wanted to get going. : 

“Come on, come on!” he grumbled, giving Charlie 
a slight push toward the row of clothing hanging 
on pegs along the wall. 

Charlie struck at Jim’s arm: “Take your hands 
offa me!” They faced each other glaring and scowl- 
ing. 

Suddenly Charlie’s face contorted and he lifted 
his clenched hands over his head: “Get outta here 
and leave us be—I’m not agoin’! Do ye hear?” The 
veins stood out at each side of his thick neck. 

Jim was good and mad now: he pointed his fore- 
finger at Charlie: “if you don’t come along peaceable 
I'll have to pull a gun on you—you’re under arrest 
for desertion—now I’m warning you!” 

“Yuh dirty little whelp. Yuh’d pull a gun on me, 
would ye?” ; 

Charlie grabbed at Jim with outstretched hands. 

Jim collided with a chair and fell backwards. He 
stumbled to his feet and clawed at his tunic pocket. 
Charlie was right on top of him when the sharp 
“erack” of the report filled the room with sound 
and ‘the flash from the powder dazed and blinded 
him momentarily. The woman wals standing in 
front of him with her hands rigid at her sides, 
Screaming in a high-pitched monotone. Her eyes 
were dilated and she was staring downward. 

Charlie’s head was almost against Jim’s right 
boot. A puckered mass of blood and flesh and bone 
Spattered with powder burns was where his right 
eye had been. Blood was running from the wound 
in a small trickle and it joined another larger 
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rivulet flowing from the open mouth. The edge of the 
shiny pool crept up and touched the toe of Jim’s 
boot. Realization of what had happened came to 
Jim’s numbed mind and he began to tremble. He 
tried to speak to the corporal who had rushed into 
the room and was staring at the scene with an 
expression of ludicrous terror, but the muscles at 
the base of his throat constricted and he could only 
wave his hands vaguely in a helpless gesture. His 
knees sagged and a gone feeling came into the pit 
of his stomach as he wavered toward the open door. 

The dog snarled and growled at him, then scur- 
ried around the corner of the house. He leaned 
his head against the rough clapboards, coughing 
and spitting and vomitting abjectly. He felt weak 
and sick and the terrible sounds emanating from the 
woman inside filled his mind with fright as he stag- 
gered toward the front of the building, trying to get 
away from the horror. 

The gaunt elms and maples lining the roadway; 
the dark green line of the cedar swamp down by the 
lake, and all the quiet and serene detail of the 
familiar landscape shocked his senses and made the 
happenings of the last few minutes seem incom- 
prehensible—like the unreality of a bad dream. 
Standing between two gnarled and stunted apple 
trees with a few withered brown leaves clinging ten- 
aciously to the bare twigs, he looked despairingly 
toward the leaden sky and tried to choke back the 
hysterical sobs welling in his throat, gasping for 
breath in his frenzy. 

“Oh, God! !” he moaned, “I didn’t mean to do 
it... I was only trying to do my duty,” he whispered 
the words over and over again until his mind 
clutched avidly at the thought, comforting him, and 
the paroxysm of grief gradually subsided. 

He furtively wiped the tears from his eyes when 
he saw the corporal coming toward him. 

“I can’t do nothin’ with her—she’s clear out 
of her head,” the corporal said in an abashed and 
frightened voice: “it’s awful sir,” he added, and 
stared miserably at Jim. 

Jim tried to sound brusque and competent: “I’ll 
have to go to the village and ’phone in a report to 
the barracks—you stay here and try to look after 
the woman—better put a sheet over the body.” 

“Yes sir, that’s right sir,” the corporal clicked 
his heels together and saluted respectfully. Jim was 
surprised at the alacrity with which the corporal 
obeyed—he had expected an argument. 

When he got into the car, he drew a deep breath 
of relief and he was calm and almost cheerful when 
he got out on the main road. He drove slowly trying 
to justify himself for what he had done and wonder- 
ing what they would say at the barracks, but the 
picture of the corporal and the diffident and respect- 
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ful atitude he had so ‘suddenly assumed kept in- 
truding on his thoughts, and puzzled him. 

Then it came to him, clear and vivid: after what 
he had done officers and men alike would treat him 
with respect ... he had acted in self-defence... 
. .this would stop the 
men from deserting... the colonel would be pleased 


it was the only thing to do. 





—he’d want to know about it right away—he’d better. 
hurry ... An exalted feeling flooded through his 
body, and all of a sudden he was quite confident, 
and even a little proud... 

People turned and stood still; staring with blank 
white faces at the car as it rattled over the mill- 
pond bridge and roared along the narrow village 
street toward the general store. 


The Department Calves 


A PROFESSOR 


HE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT of the Graduate 

School in this university is not to be outdone by 
the Dionnes in the matter of multiple births; already 
this year it has given birth to four Doctors of 
Philosophy, and it is still pregnant with two more. 
Each one is a long and tedious and painful accouche- 
ment. There have been sessions lasting until mid- 
night and whole Saturday ‘orenoons of protracted 
interrogation. It is serious business, this “Ph.D” ing. 


First, there is the dissertation, euphemistically 
called “a contribution to learning”. For reference 
purposes I have just salvaged one of these con- 
tributions from the waste-paper basket; it reads 
“Risible Devices in the English Literature of 
the Nineteenth Century”. The poor devil of a 
scholar has worn himself thin with reading funny 
book after funny book, not to make himself laugh, 
but to find out what devices authors use when they 
wish to be mirth-provoking. “Risible devices”, 
therefore, turned into trans-mural English, means 
simply, “Ways of Making Laughs”. The title of 
another study is “The Mediaeval Lyric in the Drama 
of Shakespeare’s Time”. For three years now, this 
student has had to be careful not to lose himself in 
the lyric, not to enjoy lyrics, but to remember always 
that his relation to the lyric is purely diagnostic — 
he is “tracing” the lyric. A third study is one 
having to do with Cowper and the Evangelical move- 
ment. It is not enough to know that the poor 
“Stricken Deer” could write poetry characterized 
by an admirable sincerity and sympathy, and that 
he had “summat to say” about poverty and tyranny 
—he must needs be, as he is in this paper, patho- 
logized, psychoanalyzed, dissected, dessicated, and 
the parts of him hung to dry on the paling of the 
scholastic fence. Retrogressive lies the way of the 
pedagogue and the researchist — Cowper must be 
traced back to Methodism, to Deism, to Higher Criti- 
cism, to Calvinism, to the Patristic Writers, to the 
Stoics, to Noah’s Ark, to the Garden of Eden! 


Mention must be made also of our “gleaners”, 
two scholars who, although engaged in a dull and 
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snail-paced task, have at least committed no sacri- 
lege on the illustrious dead. One of them has 
patiently combed the “Knickerbocker Magazine”; he 
has filed in business-like order the articles, the 
poems, the editorial comment, the contributors’ rem- 
onstrances—everything in the magazine has been 
fly to his scholastic web. A fellow-gleaner has 
covered the magazines of early-day Charleston. He 
has collected and sorted and labelled the pieces of 
these early periodicals as a museum field-man would 
the bones of an antediluvian saurian. “Much valu- 
able information—some of it a first-find,’’ approv- 
ingly remarks the senatorial-looking professor of 
American literature concerning the “Knickerbocker” 
study. “Much valuable material—some of it original 
discovery,” remarks the same professor a few days 
later with regard to the Charleston study. And the 
grist of “contributions to learning” continues to 
pour out. 


The second phase of the doctorial procedure is 
the written examination. Here, as in the oral, the 
candidate is exempted from one period of literature, 
“so that he may have time to concentrate and spe- 
cialize on the field of his particular interest.” Only 
rarely are these papers marked by originality, 
freshness of style, critical insight or maturity of 
thought. A flash of humor in any of them would 
be regarded as basely heretical. Usually they are 
dreary ruminations out of study outlines, reference 
books, and professiorial lectures, now regurgitated 
by the student in a green, slimy, unreadable mass. 
Almost always some candidate fails one period, but 
he proceeds to the degree “because he was strong 
in other fields” or “because he can be further tested 
in the oral”. 


But this oral is almost a complete farce. It 
begins with an hour of what is gratuitously called 
“the examination of the thesis”. This is no genu- 
ine “disputatio”, as it once was in the ancient uni- 
versities. Indeed, it is a waste of time, since the 
dissertation has already been approved by a reading 
committee, and hence what little dissent might 
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arise around the table “is not worth a bene”, as 
Chaucer would say. Mostly it is a rehash of the 
dissertation, the adviser “carrying” the candidate 
all the way through. This skit over, the chairman, 
with an eye on the watch before him, calls on the 
faculty, each in the chronological order of his field, 
to question the candidate. The queries are, for the 
most part, fact-soliciting question—who wrote what, 
and what does this name, or title, mean to you. 
Only occasionally, is a question asked that tests 
the candidate’s ability to establish causation or to 
make literary judgments. Leading questions to 
assist the candidate are legion for, because of his 
“specialization”, he is often found to be a blank 
on fields outside of his own. The man in Middle 
English will ask who discovered the plan of Chauc- 
er’s metrics; the Eighteenth Century professor will 
inquire after Defoe and the first periodical; the 
pontiff of American Literature will fix a lynx-like 
eye on the hapless victim and demand to know the 
content of “Magnalia Christi Americana”. And 
every other year, sometimes oftener, the Romance 
specialist will pull the old one as to how many toes 
Cuchulainn had. 

The oral over, there will be a vote. Most candi- 
dates will pass unanimously. Sometimes a negative 
vote or two will be cast. On rare occasions these 
will represent honest judgments; more often, one 
suspects, such votes indicate feuds between particu- 
lar professors or a dislike for a certain candidate 
because somewhere in his scholastic odyssey he has 
switched advisers. But the candidate will never 
know of these dissenting votes; he will receive the 
coveted hood, and, well-equipped in such vital lore 
as “the Pindaric ode in American literature”, he will 
be shipped out to some girls’ college to teach “Evan- 
geline”, and the “Cotter’s Saturday Night” to future 
clubwomen. Or he may be sent to an agricultural 
college to assist future county agents in their lucu- 
brations on “Epizoétic Abortion in Southern Dairy 
Herds”. 


The National Youth Administration 
ANOTHER SIDELIGHT ON THE NEW DEAL 


About seven million young people from 16 to 25, 
jobless and without money to continue their edu- 
cation, were becoming increasingly aware of their 
problems and organizing to find a solution; educa- 
tors, sociologists and social workers were clamour- 
ing that something be done. The resulting pressure 
upon a socially sensitive administration led to an 
Executive Order by President Roosevelt in June, 
1935, which established the National Youth Admin- 
istration, the N.Y.A. of the New Deal alphabet. 


Fifty million dollars was provided from the 
Works Progress Administration allocation “to ini- 
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tiate and administer a program of approved projects 
which shall provide relief, work relief, and employ- 
ment for persons between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five years, who are no longer in regular at- 
tendance at a schoo] requiring full time and who 
are not regularly engaged in remunerative employ- 
ment.” 

For the past year and a half the N.Y.A. has pro- 
vided to a limited portion of those in need: (1) Aid 
to students in accredited high schools, colleges, uni- 
versities and professional schools, by maximum pay- 
ments per students of $6.00, $20.00 and $40.00 for 
high school, college and graduate aid respectively in 
return for part time work. (2) Work projects for 
young people neither at school nor at work, where 
they receive $20.00 to $22.00 for 40 to 44 hours per 
month of work. (3) Vocational guidance. Student 
aid to any individual able to prove need to the school 
authorities regardless of relief status, work relief 
only to those whose families are on relief, and voca- 
tional guidance to all regardless of relief status. 

Fifty million dollars dispensed in this manner 
cannot possibly take care of the entire need. It is 
only a stop-gap to tide over until, as Roosevelt him- 
self stated “. . . there is a resumption of normal 
business activities and opportunities for private em- 
ployment .. .” Given even a full tide of economic 
opportunity all of the unemployed youth would not 
be provided for because of the tremendous back- 
log of older unemployed, technological advances and 
moral breakdown amongst those subjected for too 
long a period to the social tension of unemployment. 

The reaction of American youth generally to 
N.Y.A. has been to grap at an apparently solid ob- 
ject only to discover its insecurity. The aid, par- 
ticularly to those coming from families on relief, has 
been woefully inadequate, in most cases only paying 
for carfare, cigarettes, and the cheaper forms of 
recreation. The organized portion of American 
youth, the American Youth Congress, has concen- 
trated on pushing through Congress a bill called 
The Youth Act which would greatly increase the 
amounts provided. The total appropriation ‘for 
carrying out the Act as there proposed, is variously 
estimated at from one to three billion dollars. 

Despite its inadequacies, the N.Y.A. has been 
of definite value. It has clarified the problem not 
only to the public, but also to the Administratior 
It has provided a means for obtaining definite facts 
concerning the youth problem where before most of 
the information was based on individual estimates. 
And, from personal observation of the writer, the 
money allocated has been made available to those 
for whom it was intended more quickly, economic- 
ally and constructively than in any other govern- 
mental agency. It is a step, if a very short one, in 
the right direction. S.D.G. 
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John Dos Passos 


HE WORK of John Dos Passos has been 

acclaimed — and denounced — largely on the 
score of his manner. The rapidity of his narrative 
and the disjointedness of his stories have been the 
subject of much comment. His conception of the 
novel as something more than “the mere chronicle 
of private lives” has led him to attempt a greater 
scope and larger reference than straightforward 
narrative could achieve by the inclusion in his last 
three novels “42nd Parallel’, “1919”, “The Big 
Money”, of such means as the “Newsreel” (a medley 
of headlines, snatches from popular songs, news 
stories), “The Camera Eye” (impressionistic dives 
into the author’s consciousness at times coincident 
with the events of the narratives), and the brief 
biographical sketches of significant American fig- 
ures. These devices, separating the sections of the 
book, constitute respectively a chronological and 
idealogical barometer, a lyrical escape from the 
objectiveness of the rushing narrative, and a kind 
of orchestration of the social background; the 
reader is constantly aware that the figures in the 
foreground play out their parts against a large and 
living America. 

There is, however, another aspect of his work 
that renders it significant to the contemporary 
reader. It has to do with a new word that has swum 
into the literary pen, one which meets the reader 
at every turn; it is the word “proletarian”, and it 
suggests the whole problem of the social responsi- 
bilities of literature. Proletarian writing is making 
a serious claim for the attention of the general 
reader, as “Proletarian Literature in the U.S.”, 
an anthology compiled by Gramvilla Hicks} and 
others, attests; “The New Masses” and “The Modern 
Monthly” are not the only periodicals at odds with 
the present social order, which employ literary 
asa well as critical weapons; and critics who do not 
shy at the appellation “Marxist” are a force in con- 
temporary criticism. Whatever one’s preconceptions, 
one is forced to admit this current in recent letters 
as a “fait accompli”; its increasing importance is 
becoming more and more manifest. 

The problem is a vital one for the contemporary 
reader, whether he likes it or not. It is necessary 
for him to establish in his own mind some kind of 
criterion by which to judge the literature of insur- 
gence. Mere emotional response does not suffice; 
there are those to whom a novel friendly to Marx- 
ist themes is anathema and by the same token there 
are those to whom such a novel is sacrosanct beyond 
criticism. Neither group represents a particularly 
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intelligent attitude, whether for resistance against 
such ideas or advancement of them. For unless one 
subscribes unreservedly to Upton Sinclair’s dictum 
that “all art is propaganda”, one realizes that any 
art-form must preserve its integrity if it is to be 
considered great. “There is no substitute for art, 
not even fervor”; and fervor is often, alas, almost 
the sole virtue of insurgent art. 

It is here that the work of Dos Passos is signi- 
ficant, for he is surely one who sees in the yearly 
social ferment of the present the emergence of the 
proletariat. One finds in him another instance of 
ar increasingly familiar phenomenon, namely, the 
shaping force of the “social sciences” upon the 
novelist’s outlook and philosophy, just as the “natur- 
al sciences” operated directly upon the novelists of 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries. Whether or 
not that influence can produce a definite tradition, 
with the weight behind it of the naturalistic tradi- 
tion (I carefully avoid the question of worth in 
either) remains to be seen. 

Certain it is that Dos Passos’ social animus is 
powerful; it is hard to think of a contemporary 
writer in whom it is stronger: Yet that animus does 
not over-ride the purposes of the novel which I take 
to be the telling of stories about people, that is, the 
depiction of incident and the revelation of charac- 
ter. With Dos Passos, that depiction and revelation 
is never drowned in tub-thumping; yet the reader 
is not allowed for an instant to lose sight of the 
larger social issues behind the surfaces of the tale. 

What has he to say? Certainly something more 
than the old sophomoric twaddle about the dangers 
of conventions, restrictions, taboos, inhibitions; it 
is more than the revolt of the 1920’s against con- 
vention. He is presenting something that seems 
to me basic and profound — not so much the injus- 
tice of his characters as their futility, so long as 
they fail to realize that the situation in which they 
find themselves is alien, none of their own making, 
destructive even to annihilation so long as they 
conform to it. So little vital connection is there 
between the social organism of today and those who 
constitute it that we are in the anomalous position 
of passengers and joy-riders on a machine that is 
running wild. There can be no hope until we can 
do our own steering. 

Dos Passos does not use the novel to preach a 
social evangel that will change the face of the 
world overnight; he is well aware that simply to 
make the present “outs” the new “ins” will not 
answer. Indeed, his portrayal of the proletarian 
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leader is often as caustic as any of his capitalist 
portraits. He does not see in unmixed black and 
white; there are as many fools and knaves with 
calloused hands as with white collars. 


Yet it is in the direction of the proletariat that 
one must look, apparently, for the new order. There 
are two Americas; one must go if the other is to 
survive, and it is clear with which America the 
novelist’s sympathies lie. True, he is not interested 
in announcing a program — he has, in his own 
words, been “peeling the onion of doubt” and is 
unwilling to trust unreservedly to his vision. Yet 
it is with the Ben Comptons and the Mary Frenches, 
the Gus Mockowskis and the Eddy Spellmans, and 
with these only, that one can find any interest 
larger than the petty appetites and stupid gratifica- 
tions of the bewildered, vacuous, futile persons 
whose stories he tells. 


The novels are not without their faults (what 
novels are?). The too brief sketches of too many 
characters, it has been charged, result in differ- 
ences, a scattered rather than a cumulative effect. 
The picture of American life that he presents, others 
claim, is unrepresentative and distorted, and the 
presentation is unnecessarily crass and coarse. 
Moreover, there is wanting the sanitive of healthy 
laughter; his people are too tight-lipped — not even 
the soldiers crack good-natured jokes. 


However, it must be noted that Dos Passos at 
once admits and seeks to avoid diffusiveness by the 
technical devices designed to give a larger unity 
to his work (The Newsreel, The Camera Eye, The 
Biographical sketches). And as for lack of repre- 
sentativeness — must not one allow to the artist a 
degree of selectivity that accords with his purposes, 
provided there is no deliberate falsification? Dos 
Passos, seeing beneath the surface the creaking and 
groaning of a perilous structure, may be well 
within his rights in foregoing the pleasant and 
idyllic, mere incidents — if not accidents — in the 
scene as he sees it. Of course, there’s always the 
danger of astigmatism. His indignation at injus- 
tice may explain the frequent violence of his lang- 
uage, but can hardly excuse it. And as for the lack 
of humor — well, there it is, a major deficiency 
in his writing. It is folly to censure the man for 
what he is not, but it is impossible to read the books 
without admitting, and indeed, regretting, the lack. 


Yet, for all these objections, and others like 
them, there is such vigor and gusto, such a sense of 
liveness and proximity to the important issues of 
the day, that to read a conventional novel after 
reading Dos Passos’ is to recall the words of Petit, 
the Poet: “Seeds in a dry pod, tick, tick, tick!” 
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This Month's Competition 


As answers for this competition last month reached 
the office late, the editors have decided to repeat competi- 
tion 6 for another month, It is hoped that our readers 
who are on holiday will avail themselves of this 
opportunity. 

COMPETITION No. 6 : 

A prize of $5.00 is offered for the best Imaginary Con- 
versation of not more than 300 words, between any of the 
following pairs of characters: 

Wm. Lyon ‘Mackenzie and W. L. \Mackenzie King; 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and ‘Mr. Duplessis; 

Louis Riel and Mr. Aberhart; 

Elizabeth Browning and Dorothy Livesay; 

King Solomon and iMr. Dionne; 

Dr. Sam Johnston and Sir Edward Beatty. 

The rules are: 

1—Address ‘Monthly Contest Editor, The Canadian Forum, 
28 Wellington Street West, Toronto. 

2—No mss are returned, and any may be printed in part 
or in whole, whether awarded a prize or not. 

3—Members of the Canadian Forum Board are not eligible 
to compete. 

4—The decision of the Contest Editor is final; he need 
not award a prize if he considers no entry is worthy 
of award. 

5—Entries must reach the Contest Editor by the 10th 
of each month. 


O Canada 


($1.00 paid for the press clipping heading this column.) 


It is difficult for me to read the comment in today’s 
Daily Telegraph, London, about your leading article on 
the Imperial Conference without being profoundly moved 
and glad indeed for the forthright promise to fight in 
Hell for the Empire.—(Letter to the ‘Montreal Star). 

* * * 

“Relief legislation is anti-social, Communistic and 
tends to put a premium on idleness and immorality.”— 
(Pro.«Mayor Ald. Cote of Montreal as reported in the 
Montreal Star). 

* * * 

Looking at his heavy humorous John Bullish face as 
he sat amused in his isolated seat in the Abbey while 
the Archbishop of Canterbury turned the Crown around 
in his hands, perhaps everyone of the eight thousand 
breathless spectators prayed the same prayer as I— 
“Thank God for Stanley Baldwin” . . . Stanley Baldwin 
is, in his own way, as revolutionary as Robespierre and 
more idealistic . . . Stanley Baldwin, unwilling war pro- 
fifteer is a practical pacifist . . . Thank God for Stanley 
Baldwin. (From a special article of The Toronto Evening 
Telegram’s Canadian Correspondent in London). 

* * * 

The Roman Catholic Church is as opposed to Fascism 
as it is to Communism but it says less here about Fascism 
because there is no danger from it in Quebec, declared 
Father W. X. Bryan of Loyala College last night— 
(Montreal Gazette). 

* * * 
This month’s prize is awarded to 
Mr. C. E. Browne, Montreal 
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Facts, Figures and Finance 


Business Conditions 

HYSICAL volume of business in April stood at 

120.5 (1926—100), same month last year was 
111. Industrial production increased approximately 
2 per cent., while manufacturing declined by the 
same figure. The April figure recorded a new high 
in the physical volume of business since recovery 
set in and is now only 4 per cent. less than in 1929. 
Seasonally adjusted index for employment in all in- 
dustries increased from 109.2 to 109.4 (1926—100), 
in comparison to a 1929 figure of 119. The same 
index for economic areas showed increases for the 
Maritimes, Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, 
while a decline was registered in Ontario and Que- 
bec. Specific industries which showed a decrease in 
May over April were paper products; clay, glass and 
stone products; hosiery and knit goods; iron and 
steel products; automobiles and parts. All other 
industries recorded gains in employment. Gold ship- 
ments from Canadian mines in April reached an all- 
time high; the same was true of cigarettes released 
for consumption. Contracts awarded were $8,000,000 
more than in March; building permits showed a 
contra-seasonal decline, but were greater than April 
of last year. Demand deposits in banks were over 
$700,000,000 for the first time since December, 1929, 
while the ready available assets of the banks were 
in excess of $1,600,000,000 for the first time in 
history. 
Railways 

Carloadings in the first seventeen months of 1937 
were 801,400, against 720,600 in 1936. Gross earn- 
ings of the railways for March increased from 
$25,535,156 in 1986 to $28,690,931. Passenger traffic 
measured by miles, showed a gain of 28 per cent., 
and freight traffic was heavier by 7.4 per cent. than 
last year. Net revenue of the C.N.R. was $3,000,000 
higher than last year, while that of the C.P.R. regis- 
tered an increase of over $1,000,000. 


Merchandising Wages 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports that 
the average weekly earnings in the wholesale trade 
in 1936 for full-time male employees was $27.78, and 
that of females, $16.82. The following show the 
weekly wages of employees in the retail trade in 

1936: 

Independent Stores Chain Stores 
Male Female Male Female 


Prince Edward Island $16.63 $10.23 $22.71 $ 9.58 
Nova Scotia ............. 18.32 1137 19.21 11.42 
New Brunswick ....... 19.05 11.05 21.12 11.08 
RIO ie occtcsgccsccsssare 17.93 aes 18.98 12.02 
OMEATIO. 2... incu GOO ABR 8489. 1331 
Manitoba ......:..c0000. . 22.54 18.11 2404 138.85 
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Saskatchewan ............ 18.48 13.11 20.82 18.99 
AIDOVER -ssk..ccdccssccccs es... 21.30 14.36 22.30 138.44 
British Columbia ..... 22.23 14.77 22.30 14.04 


Cost of Living 

The cost of living index for Canada rose from 
82.2 in April to 82.8 in May. This increase was 
largely caused by the rise in food prices and rentals. 
A survey made by the Visiting Homemakers’ Bureau 
shows that the cost of filling the Canadian house- 
wife’s basket has risen from $6.59 in 1933 to 8.48 at 
the present time, an increase of 28 per cent. Food 
allowances for relief recipients are 20 per cent. 
below the minimum standard set by the Ontario 
Medical Association, and 40 per cent. belew that set 
by the League of Nations. 
Dividends 

Total dividend payments are estimated by the 
“Financial Post” to be $67.6 millions, an increase of 
$6,000,000 over last June, which figures indicate that 
1937 dividends will exceed those for 1929 and 1930. 
International Nickel, reporting for the first three 
months of 1937, show the highest earnings for any 
quarter in the company’s history, and the seventh 
successive quarter to show record-breaking earn- 
ings. Significantly the exports of nickel for the 
first quarter of 1937 increased 10 per cent. over the 
same period in 1936, and 89 per cent. over 1935. 
Trade 

Canada’s trade for the first four months showed 
a marked increased over 1936. Exports were up 21 
per cent., and imports 29 per cent. The increases for 
the various categories were as follows: 


Percentage Increase 





Imports Exports 

Vegetable Products ..............sc000 20.1 2.0 
Animal] Products  ...........ccccccceseees 31.9 28.2 
OCIS ilies cee N ohio cos oneocsause 25.7 33.0 
Wood and Paper ............ccsssseeeeee 29.8 31.1 
Iron and its Products................. 48.3 17.0 
Non-ferrous Metals ................... 27.5 24.6 
Non-metallic Minerals ............. 13.3 44.1 
Chemicals - 20.1 33.9 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...... 38.8 11.3 
Gold 


The United Kingdom Treasury announced that 
gold would be bought at $34.72 an ounce, whenever 
necessary, to avoid undue fluctuations, while Mor- 
ganthau, the American Secretary of the Treasury, 
stated that no imminent change was contemplated 
in the price of gold. These announcements caused 
a mild rally on the mining exchanges, but political 
observers are wondering how long Roosevelt will 
continue to buy up gold and especially Moscow gold 
at $35 an ounce, though Sir Josiah Stamp, noted 
British economist, claims that this export of Soviet 
gold is saving the capitalist system. D: M. F. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


That Great Wen 


METROPOLITAN IMAN: Robert Sinclair; Nelson (Allen 
& Unwin); pp. 365; $3.00. 

LONDON: Steen Hiler Rasmussen; Nelson (Cape); pp. 404 
241 Illustrations; $4.50. 

HE RAPIDLY INCREAISSING CONCENTRATION of the 

English people into the London area is creating unpre- 
cedented social problems. It has also set up a peculiarly 
vulnerable target for invading air forces; but if Mr. Robert 
Sinclair’s statistics are to be believed, we may await the 
catastrophe with equanimity and there need be no regrets 
for the wiping out of this cess-pool of iniquity. It seems 
that old London, the scene of our best nostalgic dreams, 
has become nothing more than an asylum for ignorance, 
poverty, disorder, disease and drunkenness .. . according 
to the official reports which the author of Metropolitan 
Man has so industriously explored. Those who have been 
brought up to think of the scene of the Coronation with 
affection and reverence are spared no _ humiliation. 
“Babylon is fallen, is fallen that great city” announces 
the author on the fly-leaf. (Mr. Sinclair is very nimble 
with his figures; he does not simply tell you that there 
are 65,000 ex-prisoners in inner London but raises your 
hair by computing that there is (on the average) a “gaol- 
bird in every ‘bus”. He doesn’t simply tell you how many 
Londoners are driven to the last desperation by the horrors 
of metropolitan life, but haunts you with the information 
that “90,000 future suicides are walking the streets of 
London today”. The horrors, indeed, are thrown at us with 
such vitriolic intensity that by the time we read that in 
Finsbury one can never be more than ninety-two yards 
from a public house, we have in mere self-defence to 
recapture our native (Cockney sense of humor which leads 
us to overlook the author’s complementary statistic: that 
in the same borough “7,000 people live, sleep, eat, ‘wash 
and cook at the rate of more than three people to a room”. 
As a model for writers of social polemics Mr. Sinclair’s 
extraordinarily ‘well-documented volume has a serious 
defect. The very spate of abuse and censure compels the 
reader unconsciously to establish his own mental flood 
protection. ‘Surely things can’t be as bad as all that. In 
fact we are inclined to be more sorry for Mr. Sinclair 
than for the rest of his fellow citizens who don’t take 
things so hardly. 

‘Mr. Rasmussen comes quietly from Denmark with an 
eye for the lovely and characteristic things about London- 
ers. ‘With the aid, not of blue-books, but of a simple 
scholarly mind and a well-aimed camera he has succeeded 
in producing one of the best books that has ever been 
written about London; also, being a town-planner, he has 
some very positive ideas on the way in which it should 
be developed to meet its present problems. He sees the 
whole extensive pattern of London life layed out before 
him and ‘wonders whether it is not to this scattered en- 
vironment, so different from the centralised European 
capitals inhabited largely by flat-dwellers, that English 
democracy owes its preservation. London has practically 
no monumental architecture and its parks all have the 
casual air of Hampstead Heath. Its citizens are primarily 
interested in sport and in mowing the lawn at home. In 
fact it is in the very diffused and loosely organised nature 
of London, which so pains Mr. Ginclair, that Rasmussen 
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detects London’s unique contribution to western civilisa- 
tion; consequently he pleads for a logical development 
of this English heritage and regrets the present policy of 
centralised re-housing in large blocks. This book refreshes 
us with the smell of the London streets, the sound of 
London traffic and the sweet aroma of English Bank 
Holiday crowds, 

Drinking may cause the humiliation of 140,000 London- 
ers per annum (vide “Metropolitan [Man”), but Oh! the 
gaiety of the Guiness’ advertisements (vide two full-page 
illustrations in “London”). Lack of planning may cause 
enormities of traffic congestion . . . but the London tubes 
are the last and most lovely wonder of the world. Even 
(Mr. Sinclair’s blackest statistics have a silver lining. 

HUMPHREY CARVER. 


How Is the Empire? 

LETTERS AND ESSAYS ON CURRENT IMPERIAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 1935-36: A. Berriedale 
Kieth; Oxford University Press; pp. 323; $3.00. 

THE EMPIRE IN THE WORLD: Sir Arthur Willert, B. K. 
Long, H. V. Hodson; Oxford University Press; pp. 323; 
$3.60. 

How seriously the English have regarded this year’s 
Imperial Conference is shown by the number of books 
on imperial policy which have appeared. They are good 
solid books, not at all like the trash which was what was 
mostly called forth by the Coronation. These two volumes 
are permanently valuable as well as being very. timely. It 
must be said that Professor Keith does indulge in some 
phraseology about the monarchy which reads more like 
the stuff in a Coronation leader in the Times than the 
writing of a great constitutional authority, but perhaps all 
writing about the monarchy now comes within the category 
of taste, concerning which there are no standards. 

Professor Keith’s book is a collection of his recent 


letters and articles in British newspapers. It is written 
with his customary lucidity, and is full of his customary 
strong judgments on individuals and policies. Incidentally 
he replies to ‘Mr. Justice Evatt ‘who had some strong 
judgments upon certain of Kieth’s dicta in previous books. 
The most interesting part of this collection is his letters 
upon British policy at Geneva. He is unsparing in his 
condemnation of what he considers was a clear breach of 
British obligations under Article 16 of the Covenant when 
Ethiopia was left in the lurch, and he emphasizes the 
serious consequences which have followed in the inter- 
national sphere. He goes on to argue that Britain must 
consider the return of some of the German colonies (under 
a@ mandate system) if she is to do anything effective in 
relieving the growing political tension in Europe. 

“The Empire in the World,” so one hears, was adopted 
by the Right Book Club and circulated to its members. 
It must have had disastrous effects upon the membership, 
since it was certainly not twritten for the Colonel Blimps 
of the Empire. Mr. Long’s section is one continuous 
argument for the complete acceptance of Dominion auton- 
omy in the fullest sense that may be given to the con- 
ception by the Dominions. Mr. Hodson analyses the econ- 
omic situation along the lines that would be accepted by 
readers of the Economist, and on almost every page he 
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is either directly or by implication criticising the policy 
of the present British government. Sir Arthur Willert 
is more given to expressing the conventional platitudes, 
but he sums up in the end for the collective system rather 
than for the policy of (Messrs. Baldwin and Chamberlain. 
By Gad, Sir, is it for this sort of thing that we put on 
Coronations! 

All through the book there runs one recurring theme. 
This is that the position of Britain in the Commonwealth 
gives her a responsibility for leadership which she must 
fulfil if the Commowealth is to count for anything in the 
world. ‘The conclusion to which all three writers seem 
to lead is that Britain is not giving this leadership now 
or is leading in a wrong direction. Surely this book must 
have had a disquieting effect upon others besides the 


members of the Right Book Club. 
FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 


The British Crown 
THE ‘MAGIC OF (MONARCHY: Kingsley Martin; 

Nelson; pp. 104; 75 cents. 

This little book is an expansion of articles written 
by ‘Mr. Martin for the Political Quarterly during the past 
year or so. It will offend all true Canadian loyalists, 
and probably no copies of it were brought back by visitors 
to the Coronation. But it is a very sensible and realistic 
analysis of the way in which the worship of monarchy 
has been developed in Britain since the 1870’s. Down to 
that period Englishmen still looked at their queen as 
merely the senior, and not altogether satisfactory, civil 
servant. Republicanism was still a doctrine that could 
be advocated by such men as Sir Charles Dilke and 
Joseph Chamberlain. But in the later years of the 
queen’s reign all this was changed, and from Disraeli’s 
last prime ministership there has been a deliberate cam- 
paign to elevate the monarchy into a position above 
criticism and to surround it with an atmosphere of 
mysticism. (Mr. ‘Martin is especially interesting when 
he analyses the day-to-day policy of the leading news- 
papers during the recent abdication crisis. His book was 
written before the Coronation or he might have added, 
for the benefit of future anthropologists, some more 
choice specimens of the inculcation of primitive magic. 
“The danger of monarchy lies,” he ‘says, “in the ease 
with which the deep-seated tendency to substitute worship 
for respect, personal homage for rational acceptance of 
a symbol, may be utilized for class or party purposes.” 
Mr. Martin is the editor of the New ‘Statesman and 
Nation, and presumably knows a good deal more about 
what went on behind the scenes a few months ago than 
he has put into this book. (Canadians, therefore, will be 
interested in his remark that (Mr. Bardwin seems to have 
found (Mr. Mackenzie King a valuable ally. F.H.U. 


Darkness Ahead 


WHAT IS AHBAD OF US?: G. D. H. Cole, Sir Arthur 
Salter , Wickham Steed, Sidney Webb, P. M. S. Blackett, 
Lancelot Hogbin; Nelson (Allen & Unwin); pp. 192; $1.50. 
THE PRICE OF EUROPEAN PEACE: Frank Darvall; 
Saunders (Hodge) pp. 181; $1.50. 

OR A BOOK written by such eminent men, ‘What Is 

Ahead Of Us?’ is somewhat disappointing. Four essays 
deal with the imminent danger of war in Europe but, with 
one exception, the authors all seem to subscribe to the 
doctrine that “the encirclement of aggressive Nazism is 
the essential basis of peace in Europe”. They ignore the 
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fact that such encirclement, by solidifying popular support 
behind the dictator, by its complete failure to deal with 
fundamental problems, makes war more, not less, certain, 
and can at best secure a brief delay. Professor Blackett 
gives a masterly analysis of the National government’s 
complete betrayal of its own imperial interests in the 
‘Mediterranean, Africa and China, but his vision of an inter- 
national ‘bloc of socialists and democrats banded together 
to defend the British Empire—which in its present form 
is clearly the chief bulwark of capitalist exploitation and 
thus a powerful factor making for war—is an academic 
and illogical dream. G. D.'H. Cole’s contention that capital- 
ism will not be destroyed for some time by economic 
factors alone is probably sound, his remarks on Fascism 
interesting, but the conclusion does not follow. ‘So 
Wickham Steed gives a reasonable and interesting account 
of the rise of dictatorships, but he brings forward no pro- 
posal that would alter the circumstances that led to Fas- 
cism. Alone Sir Arthur Salter rises above this restricted 
view and makes suggestions of positive value: he points 
out that Europe’s record since the war is not a failure to 
rebuild, but a case of rebuilding too successfully on found- 
ations no longer appropriate. His three suggestions: 
managed changes in currency relations; the planning of 
exports and reduction of tariffs with the national economy 
as a whole in view; the opening of colonial markets to all— 
do at least attempt to deal with the economic inequalities 
that lie at the root of the problem. 


There is also a short chapter on The Future of Soviet 
Communism which seems to gloss over difficulties and 
takes a somewhat enthusiastic view of liberty in Russia. 
Lancelot Hogbin on the dangers of depopulation has some 
sound advice to socialists not to lose sight of factors at 
least as important as production and distribution; e.g. the 
congestion in urban centres which modern science has 
made unnecessary. The trouble is that Professor of ‘Hogbin, 
while claiming to speak for pure science, ‘writes in a ‘smart 
alec’ style which enlivens the discourse but confuses the 
reader. 


Mr. Darvall proceeds on two assumptions; that war is 
extremely probable, and that it would be disastrous for 
victor and vanquished alike. He begins by an analysis 
of the temper and problems of each important Buropean 
country; his analysis is brilliantly fair, clear-sighted and 
brief. ‘He seems, however, to underestimate the import- 
ance of the class struggle and of the complications it brings 
with the result that his chapter on Communism and 
Fascism is not on the same high level as the rest, though 
even here there are several acute observations. 


As remedies he proposes: the rearrangement of frontiers 
in accordance with the wishes of the people concerned, 
the establishment of a strong European international 
authority for the protection of minorities, and the exten- 
sion of the mandate system. This last, internationalization 
of colonies in some form, is now «widely recognized as a 
necessary step; the first two suggestions are, however, not 
likely to be adopted in time, and as ultimate aims they 
would tend to strengthen the spirit of nationalism which 
must, on the contrary, be weakened. 


Within these limits, however, both these books should 
be of interest to all students of international affairs, and 
form an excellent introduction to the study of the political 
aspects of world problems. 


G. M. A. GRUBE. 
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Behind the German Guns 


INVASION 14: Maxence Van Der Meersch. 
pp. 519; $2.75. 

N EXTRA ORDINARILY vivid, intimate and compelling 
A picture of life in the German-occupied territory of 
Northern France during the war. (M. Van Der 'Meersch has 
chosen the country round Lille on the Belgian frontier; he 
makes us live with its people in town and country through 
the four years of occupation until the collapse; we share 
in a very real sense, their oppressed, sordid and un- 
happy life. The book is written with passion but without 
prejudice and with amazing fairness: the author’s deep 
sympathy with his own people does not lead him either 
to flatter them or to blacken the enemy. From beginning 
to end the story is told from the civilian’s point of view 
and the enemy remains in the background as a remote 
and arbitrary power that unaccountably at times upsets 
the hardly earned pattern of life, except for the soldiers 
billeted with the population. These the essential kinship 
of human. suffering brings very close to those who are 
officially their foe. 

There is no direct propaganda, yet this is undoubtedly 
one of the most powerful books written about the war. 
The degradation of civilian humanity was—as soldiers on 
leave frequently came to feel—one of the most terrible 
features of the war, and here, behind the awful barrier 
of steel and mud that separates them from their own 
people, the horror went deeper and has lasted longer. M. 
Van Der Mersch hides nothing and exaggerates nothing: 
splendid heroism and incredible meanness, jealousy, feuds, 
sensuality and love, patriotism and its betrayal, every- 
thing is here. Though there is no one “hero“ to this 
tale, we follow the fortunes of several families, and upon 
this broad canvas are painted a number of living and 
compelling personalities: priests and merchants, pea- 
sants, workers, adventurers, youths and maidens, their 
interwoven lives giving a true cross section of the country. 

The translation is uniformly good and unobtrusive. 
Altogether a notable book, both in its own right and as 
a remarkable picture of an important but little under- 
stood chapter of war history. It should be not be missed. 

G. M. A. GRUBB. 


Macmillan; 


The Road to Change 


THH ROAD TO WIGAN PIPR: George Orwell; Ryerson 

(Gollancz. ) 

HE SIGNIFICANCE of George Orwell’s “The Road to 

‘Wigan Pier” is well indicated by (Mr. Gollancz, in his 
introduction to the Left Book Club edition: “This book 
... Clarifies ... the whole meaning and purpose of the 
Club. On the one hand, we have to go out and arouse the 
apathetic iby showing them the utter vileness which Mr. 
Orwell lays bare... and by appealing to the decency 
which is in them; on the other hand, we have to equip 
ourselves iby thought and study that we run no risk, 
having once mobilized all this goodwill, of seeing it dis- 
persed for lack of trained leaders”. Even bourgeois 
readers must agree ‘with this praise, for few can fail to 
be stirred profoundly by Mr. Orwell’s thoughts and impli- 
cations. 

The first part is a description of the living conditions 
of industrial Britain. The author's first-hand knowledge, 
sympathetic and unsentimental approach, and straight- 
forward style, reveal a grimly vivid and convincing picture. 
Sheer misery of existence stands black and bare against 
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the full grey of a too-patient hopelessness. The etching 
lives. 

The second part begins autobiographically, in order that 
the reader may understand ‘Mr. Orwell’s feelings and pre- 
judices as a member of “the lower upper-middle class”; 
then he states his belief in socialism, and why he thinks 
so many decent people have no faith in it. The author’s 
honesty is the strength of this section of the book, for 
quite frequently he seems to fall into various categories 
he believes should not exist. He despises snobs, and yet 
is a supreme snob; he professes to ibe a “half-intellectual.” 
This conflict appearing and re-appearing indicates George 
Orwell’s sincere struggle for freedom of mind, and mirrors 
many desperate efforts of men in his class to crystallize 
opposing thoughts and tendencies. 

As a severe critic of socialism, (Mr. Orwell cites many 
popular arguments against it, explaining the reason for 
the existence of each, and then convincingly demolishing 
these objections. His conclusion is that socialist propa- 
ganda is very poor; that it fails to appeal to the classes it 
should and that, moreover, that it definitely antagonises 
them. There should be “less about ‘class consciousness’, 
‘bourgeoisideology’ and ‘proletarian solidarity’ not to men- 
tion the sacred sisters thesis, antithesis and synthesis; 
and more about justice, liberty and the plight of the un- 
employed”. 

To this reviewer, The Road To Wigan Pier acts as a 
powerful astringent, stimulating ideas on socialism, and 
then drawing them together in a fresh and orderly fashion. 

MARJORIE MILLER. 


MAN CHANGES HIS SKIN: Bruno Jasienski; Francis 
White; pp. 892; $1.00. 


N USING the title “Man Changes His Skin”, for his 
in of life in one of the Soviet Republics, Bruno 
Jasienski would appear to intend a refutation of the 
shibboleth “You cannot change human nature”. But the 
author implies a more Tolstoyian wiew. It is that human 
nature does not so much need to be changed as to be 
released from the iron mold of a system that distorts it. 
Thoreau says: “I have never yet met a man who was 
quite awake. How could I have looked him in the face?” 
(Man should be free to develop every side of his nature— 
to change his skin at forty or fifty years, or at any age. 

Propaganda plays’ an intermittent part in the tale, 
which is both a first class mystery and a series of clever 
pen pictures of people and places. It is placed in Taji- 
kistan, one of the Soviet Republics lying on the border 
of Afghanistan. A huge canal is under construction, 
requiring American machinery. Three engineers, two 
American and one English, are taken there by plane to 
assist in the scheme of irrigating a vast desert plain which 
legend says had been irrigated and thickly populated in 
the time of Alexander the Great. Workers of as many 
as twenty nationalities wage endless battle against 
climaté, sabotage and treason, both from without, inspired 
by Imperialist forces, and from within on the part of 
disgruntled Whites, remnant of Czarist days. They are 
obstructed and some of them murdered by the Bassmachi, 
hill robbers. 

Unfortunately, equal havoc is wrought by scheming 
women in their midst, to whom this New Freedom does 
not seem to have given ideas any newer than those 
inspiring Delilah. Except for the wooden personality of 


‘ Polozova, the girl interpreter, Russian women, as drawn 


by Jasienski, cut a poor figure. The feminine world in 
which he appears to have moved, like that of Aldous 
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Huxley, has, to the average human being, an air of unreal 
sub-normality; a morality far below that of the natives of 
Uganda. 

There is much that makes unpleasant reading, yet 
through the book runs the excited hopefulness that comes 
to the physically weary plowman in springtime. To West- 
erners, staggering blindly under the weight of a dying 
capitalism, reading of such hard, purposeful work is as 
invigorating as the taste of good bread and cheese. 

ELEANOR McNAUGHT. 


And Other Novels 


OLHANDER RIVER: G. B. Stern; Macmillan (Cassell) ; 
pp. 381; $2.25. 

NOTHER vigorous, well-written and highly romantic 
A novel by G. B. Stern. The main and most interesting 
character, Dominic, is shown to us objectively only and 
we have to guess his motives, thoughts and feelings, 
whereas there is no guesswork about the rest of the 
characters whose inner life is described in great detail. 
The main theme is unreciprocated romantic love and the 
different effects of loving without being loved on the var- 
ious characters. The scene is iaid in Italy, and there is 
fortunately some comic relief; the fiery Italian doctor 
with his quack oil remedy whose patent belongs to an 
ignorant gardener named Bobo, so in love with his own 
name that he will not sell the oil unless it be named 
after him, but such a name would prevent it being con- 
sidered as a serious remedy. The doctor is saved from 
the impasse and a threatened nervous breakdown by be- 
ing trapped in a burning house and refusing to be saved 
by his tormentor. 

There is also Ellis Coverley, whimsical author of 42 
almost identical novels, and his brood of young savages 
which recall the children in Margaret Kennedy’s The 
Constant Nymph. He provides them with a refined step- 
mother who, understanding some of the forms but none 
of the spirit of modern education, creates an exciting 
situation, but gets off more lightly in fiction than she 
would in fact. She is perhaps the best character in the 
book. 

A very readable novel, though concerned wtih indivi- 
duals only and devoid of much social significance. 

GWENYTH MACINTOSH. 


DARK ‘MADONNA: ‘Richard (Summers; 

(Caxton); pp. 294; $2.60. 

SON OF HAIMAN: Louis Cochran; Copp Clark (Caxton); 
pp. 330; $2.50. 

THE ANTAGONISTS: Paul Hervey Fox; Oxford; pp. 311; 
$2.50. 

NEIGHBOUR TO THE SKY: Gladys Hasty Carroll; 

\Macmillan; $2.50. 

One novel about the soil, one about a college professor, 
one which combines the soil and college professors, and 
one about a group to whom a college professor would be as 
an inhabitant of Mars and the soil is something for 
chickens to scratch in. 

The Caxton Press (which published Vardis Fisher’s 
extraordinary tetralogy) is giving regional novelists an 
opportunity for expression and making life difficult for 
critics. Son of Haman, the first of these volumes about 
sharecroppers in Mississippi, and Dark Madonna, a story 
of one of the “little Mexicos” of the Southwest, are care- 
fully and honestly written. Would it be fair to say “So 
What”? and close the book? Any reader of Dark ‘Madonna 


Copp Clark; 
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will know why it is hopeless to expect a Mexican maid 
not to hide the dishes she has broken. A socially-minded 
person would despair of any reduction of illegitimacy or 
unjust mortality in such a community. One becomes ex- 
asperated with the spectacle of an indissoluble lump, in- 
capable of education; if Mr. Summers wished to produce 
this effect he has succeeded. 

In Son of Haman the poor white does not marry the 
rich landowner’s daughter. Of course he seduces her but 
she weds her family’s choice the next day which so 
shocks Lije that he promptly marries off his mother into 
respectability with the barkeeper, and himself makes 
an honest woman of the town prostitute. Lije does not 
have much time in this book “to get rich by owning 
land,” but one feels certain that he will work hard in 
succeeding volumes and that Carrie, grateful for her 
rescue, will second him ably. 

The Antagonists offers a more original approach to 
that study of human nature which is sometimes a weari- 
ness in life and in novels. Somerset ‘Maughan handled 
this theme superbly in Of Human Bondage but Mr. Fox 
has his own sharpness of outline. His middle aged pro- 
fessor of mathematics is a real person and so is Julia, 
the lazy, sensual woman who drifts amiably from bed 
to bed. Not charming people, certainly, but you will not feel 
that you have read their stories a thousand times before. 

Mrs. Carroll proves once more in Neighbour to the Sky 
that if you stay on the farm the sun is your brother and 
the moon your sister but if you go to the city you will 
have a nervous breakdown, or divorce your wife and drink 
too much. She is the most competent of the four writers 
under discussion; her surface is smoother but her depths 
are false. Perhaps Luke who is always placid and always 
successful is too good to be true; perhaps Marjorie gives 
up too easily. The early scenes of their struggles after 
Luke leaves the farm to take his degree, are good pho- 
tography; the final solution, given ‘Marjorie’s tempera- 
ment, is going to be harder than Mrs. Carroll will admit. 
But I like Luke’s farewell to Faculty Row: 

“Still at it. And some of you like it. Some of you 
know how to make something of it. And that’s fine. But 
as for the rest of you—and that goes for the most of 
you—too bad you never learned a trade.” 

SALLEE CREIGHTON. 


WE ARE NOT ALONE: James Hilton; Macmillan; 
pp. 219; $1.75. 
HIS NOVEL is somewhat reminiscent of the author’s 
previous “Goodbye, Mr. ‘Chips’. There the old classical 
master is idealized, here the little country doctor who is 
hanged on purely circumstantial evidence for the murder 
of his wife. He is a mildly eccentric, loving and lovable, 
typical country doctor of fiction, at everybody’s service 
and sending in few if any bills. His philosophy in the 
face of a cruel and undeserved death gives the title to 
the book. It is a rather slight sketch with a plot a little 
too slick, which misses being altogether convincing. I 
recommend it to those of a romantic turn of mind. 
G. M. 


RELEASB: Luke Stewart; Samuel French; pp. 28; 
35 cents. 

The most recent addition to the Samuel French series 
of Canadian one-act plays is a melodrama inspired by the 
(Moose River Mine affair. It was presented iby the Ottawa 
Drama League at the Dominion Drama Festival last 
February. - EB 
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Eng. Lit. 
THE MUSE IN ‘CHAINS: A study in Education; Stephen 
Potter; Nelson (Cape); pp. 287; $2.50. 


T THIS TIME of year when half the homes of Canada 

are agitated by examination results the subject of Mr. 
Potter’s book is a timely one. He is concerned with the 
history of ‘“‘Lit.”, of literature as a thing to be studied, and 
finds traditional “Eng. Lit.” to be “the interpretation of 
the greater by the lesser: of great English writers by 
ancedotalists, antiquariaus, hero-worshippers, pedants, 
and collectors”, an interpretation carried on in a fog of 
external and irrelevant considerations. ‘Students wonder- 
ing why they have failed, or by what means they have 
passed Eng. Lit. examinations and teachers seeking to 
clarify uncertain intentions will find that this book neatly 
accentuates their own questions and suggests a solution. 

Under Mr. Potter’s pen the well-known outlines of the 
world of English Literature rise into the sharpness of 
good caricature. ‘There are the Notes on Shakespeare, 
deap-bedded geological strata beneath a thin rivulet of 
text; the Great Writers, their biographies smoothed into 
strangely similar contours; “the Poet’, into whose finely 
frenzied mind all sorts of things drop from the empty air. 
Half the book is given to the brief but troubled history 
of the teaching of English in universities, and against a 
background of cross-purposes and obstructions rise the 
forms of giants—/Masson, whose many volumed memorial 
to ‘Milton is still a quarry for the student; ‘Saintsbury, who 
“read more than any man who has ever lived”; Skeat, the 
indefatigable editor of mediaeval texts; and Raleigh, 
“passing on his delights to others by process of confla- 
gration.” And now, in recent years, with Raleigh dead and 
the general lack of plan suddenly obvious, there has arisen 
the new method of I. A. Richards, scientific and not 
depending on personalities. But the fundamental problem 
of Lit’s real purpose is still unsettled. Mr. Potter con- 
cludes that a great part of “Lit” study has been beside 
the point. 

As is so often the case in books of protest, the 
author cannot quite free himself. There are numerous 
signs of his own origin in the world of ‘Oxford “Lit” and 
much that he complains of seems already slipping into 
the past. We can no longer say, on this side of the 
Atlantic at least, that “never once in the “Lit” world is 
poem or novel or whatever it is judged by the criterion 
of the completeness with which individuality has been 
expressed.” Again one agrees most heartily that 
“writing and reading must go hand in hand”, it appears 
pedantic to suggest to a student that, because he is 
reading satire or drama, he must write satire or drama, 
using as a theme his own experience. It may be better 
for him to write about the experience of reading, and in 
a form as diverse from his text as the sonnet is from 
the form of Chapman’s Homer. 

One heart-warming dream of Mr. Potter's is the 
abolition of examinations and the substitution of “the 
accumulated record, the results of the apprenticeship in 
writing, and the word of the teachers and tutors with 
whom the student has worked.” Though far too costly 
a scheme for this country of democratic education, it is 
alluring to those whose minds rebel at being turned 
annually into an intermittent geyser of three weeks’ 
duration. 

The value of the book lies chiefly in its provocative 
quality and in the importance of the issues raised. 


ROY DANTELLS. 
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Dramatic Diatribes 
THE FLYING WiASP: Sean O’Casey; (Macmillan; pp. 201, 
$1.75. 

R. O’CAISEY’S ESSAYS on the Modern Theatre turn 
M out to be diatribes against the English dramatic 
critics, especially a certain (Mr. Agate, who seems to be a 
very large fly in Mr. O’Casey’s porridge. In a country where 
dramatic critics get a work-out about four times a year, 
and dramatic authors, if they are lucky, about once in four 
years, a serious controversy about the commercial theatre 
takes on a touch of remote, other-worldly quaintness; but 
one rises from (Mr. O’Casey’s spicy board with the feeling 
that starvation is about as good as London’s current 
theatrical fare. 

Pretentious, self-satisfied imbecility could hardly go 
farther than it does in some of the critical dicta he attacks 
with such a romping enthusiasm; but (Mr. O’Casey says it 
all so often that in spite of the lively colloquial exuberance 
of the style, the reader’s indignation tends to 
evaporate into indifference. It all adds up to 
something like this: (a) in America there is some hope 
for the poetic drama, which is the only drama worth talk- 
ing about; in England there is little activity and less 
interest: (b) George Jean Nathan is swell, and Mr. Agate 
and his gang are lousy (c) what the patient needs is fresh 
air and exercise. Far away cows have long horns, and 
some will think Mr. O’Casey might have mentioned Mr. 
Auden as well as (Mr. Odets among the hopeful elements; 
but one has only to set O’Neill against Noel Coward to 
appreciate the point of his complaints. 

The book was more effective as weekly journalism, 
and should ibe read in bits. It’s a loose-jointed production, 
but contains a great deal of admirably detailed and acute 
criticism; and it’s a regular gale of fresh air for anyone 
that wants to take the theatre seriously. 

L. A. ‘MacKAY. 


American Poets 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE OF CALIFORNIA: Edgar Lee 
Masters; Farrar & Rinehart; pp. 79; $2.00. 
LL WHO ARE INTERESTED in modern American 
poetry will wish to read the latest work of one of 

its foundation figures, the Kansas author of the “Spoon 
River Anthology”. “The Golden Fleece of California” is 
a full length narrative poem of the days of the Forty- 
Niners. Five Illinois college boys leave their studies of 
Homer to join in the Homeric realities of the gold-rush, 
the nineteenth century Argonautic expedition across the 
desolate plains and mountains of America. They are 
accompanied by a girl, the wife of one of them. Flooded 
rivers, cholera, privation, reduce the band eventually to 
two, one of whom is the narrator. The latter alone secures 
wealth, but only by marrying a new-rich miner’s widow 
and rotting into “invertebrate life of possession, only 
mine through her”. The moral of the piece — Mr. Masters 
has never been afraid of morals — is made explicit when 
the tale-teller asks if his life may not symbolize America 

Which built its Argo, with all lovelier 

Dreams of the voyage, but to win the prize 

of riches only, by all broken laws 

In wars, revenges, robberies and greeds? 

There was evil enough created in the gathering of the 
gold; but those were merely the days of the leopards, 
the cheating gamblers and murderers. Then came the 
lions of capital who took the mines and stored the gold 
in banks “as a magic magnet to suck away through walls 
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... the wealth handearned” and who now give or with- 
hold, as they wish, “wages and work on land monopolized”. 
If America is to be ever truly a republic the lions must 
be driven out, and man’s eternal fighting energies set 
free to scale “the peaks of betters life”. 

At sixty-eight, Masters still speaks simply and 
sturdily, but he has not easily fused his thinking with 
his narrative and the Homeric parallels are often more 
distracting than stimulating; they engender a prosy dic- 
tion, half-academic, half-colloquial. It is a not very happy 
paradox, too, that a pioneer in American free verse 
should, in his writings of the last decade, be returning 
to his youthful lumbering inversions in order to maintain 
a complicated interwoven rhyme-pattern. 

Nevertheless “The Golden Fleece of California” is a 
poem to be read, both for its epic conception of a period 
much neglected by good American poets and for its 
unflinching attack on the golden lords of the present. 
A former Toronto artist, Randolph Wardell Johnston, 
contributes a number of skilful wood engravings, and the 
book is handsomely bound. 

BARLE BIRNEY. 


OUR RUDE FOREFATHERS: American Political Verse, 
1783-1788: Louie M. ‘Miner; The Torch Press, Iowa; 
pp. 261; $3.00. 

HIS BOOK SHOWS the lack of a clear and sustained 
purpose. The author has wavered between two pos- 
sible courses. The first plan was to edit an anthology 
of American political verse published during the years 
1783-1788. Then the explanatory notes, as common in 
theses, became more bulky than the text. So the parts 
were transposed, and the book became a historical study 
documented and illustrated almost entirely from contem- 
porary verse. There are interesting chapters on foreign 
relations, the Tories, the Cincinnati, the controversy 
about paper currency, the popular dissatisfaction with 
the conservative republican settlement, and the national 
debate in the newspapers over the terms of the 
constitution. Yet neither the historian nor the student 
of literature will be satisfied. The historian ‘will deplore 
the author’s primary concern for verses rather than 
political problems. The student of literature will regret 
that the verses are not more spritely, more witty, or more 
egregiously and humorously bad. ‘Too often they preserve 

a leaden mediocrity. There are a few minor consolations, 

however, such as Freneau’s lament that the young repub- 

lic should depend on Scotland for the consecration of 
her bishops and the education of her university presidents. 

Here is the last stanza: 

(Can we never be found to have learning or grace, 

Unless it be sent from that damnable place, 

Where poverty reigns, with her pitiful face, 

And wizzards and witches, 

And men without breeches 

Have ever been hostile to science and wit, 

And are led by their priests, who will conquer them 

yet. 

However, even though “Our Rude Forefathers” is 
neither a very adequate history nor a very good 
anthology of satiric verse, it should be useful as a sup- 
plement to more orthodox studies. It contains quotations 
from about one hundred and fifty political poems. It 
elucidates frequently the details of local controversy. 
Also it gives us the pleasing assurance that our fore- 
fathers were definitely rude. 

J. R. MACGILLIVRAY. 
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Married to Genius 

MARRIAGE WITH GENIUS: Freda Strindberg; Nelson 

(Cape); pp. 453; $3.75. 

HIS IS THE sort of thing that can happen when a 

great genius, half-crazed and with no sense of humour 
marries, shortly after one unfortunate venture, an adoring 
youngster with literary enthusiasms and equal lack of 
humour. In May, 1893, Freda Uhl, aged eighteen, married 
August Strindberg after some four months’ acquaintance. 
In the autumn of 1895, still adoring, she divorced him 
as seriously as she had married him. This solemnity 
was probably her salvation, and his. If her married life 
had sufered from the further handicap of a sense of 
humour, she would probably have been strangled, a fate 
which, as it was, she narrowly escaped on her weddng 
morning. After this experience “I did not”, she reports, 
“get to sleep again for quite a while. Black thoughts were 
unavoidable.” 


Strindberg was a man of remarkable and varied gifts, 
but a gift for married life was not one of them. If it 
is possible to imagine an extremely intense and slightly 
unbalanced Leonardo, that was Strindberg. He was a 
poet, a novelist, a painter of some merit, a competent 
linguist, an accomplished museum director, an amateur 
musician, an enthusiastic and erratic chemist, biologist, 
and astronomer, with flashes of genuine scientific intui- 
tion, a psychologist of warped viewpoint but amazing 
insight, and incomparably the most profound and original 
dramatic genius of his century, so far indeed in advance 
of his century that the stage is only now begining to 
catch up to him. 

‘But an impossible man to live with, even when sober. 
Generous to a fault, his life was one mad whirl of sus- 
picion, contradiction, gullibility, and touchy self-assert- 
iveness. In science, the general acceptance of an idea 
was reason enough for him to challenge it; in morals, 
though several of his books were banned for immorality, 
he was himself almost excessively conventional; in his 
domestic relations suspicious, capricious, self-indulgent 
and tyrannical, with incalcuable outbursts of generosity 
and tenderness. After repeated, desperate, and invariably 
misunderstood attempts to put his affairs into such order 
as would permit the maintenance of the household, and 
leave him time and money for his writing and research, 
Freda Strindebrg at last gave up the intolerable attempt. 

This book is the record of their married life. It is 
not remarkably well-written, somewhat disorderly, and 
often very sketchy where one might have wished for 
more elaboration. It if were a novel, it would problably 
be objected that the motivation is unconvincing and in- 
sufficient. On the other hand, it would probably be 
quite impossible to confine such an extravagant character 
as ‘Strindberg in any ordinary pattern; perhaps this 
quotation from contemporary documents, gives a truer 
picture of that fantastic experience than a more humdrum 
and orderly method could. A trifle gushing here and there, 
a bit too much of artless prattle for a severe taste, 
but on the whole definitely interesting, and occasionally 
an amusing book. For after all, August \Strindberg was a 
great genius, and Freda Strindberg was no fool. 

“ L. A. MacKAY. 
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Hitler's Scapegoats 
FIRST COMMANDMENT: Martin Niemoller; Saunders 


(Hodge); pp. 276; $1.50. 


ANY READERS of Pastor Niemoller’s earlier book, 
M “From U-Boat to Pulpit”, must have wondered why 
the conservative and intensely patriotic young officer, 
who seemed to have wandered into the ministry for 
rather conventional reasons, should now be found a 
leader in the stubborn struggle of the Confessional 
Churches against regimentation by the totalitarian State 
of Nazi Germany. This collection of sermons furnishes 
the answer, and with not a few surprises. For Pastor 
Niemoller is not offering a new variation of the “social 
gospel”, but rather dogmatic Christianity of a severe and 
uncompromising kind. In other words, his reasons for 
criticizing, and if need be, actively opposing the Nazi 
regime, are fundamentally religious. It is part of the 
inevitable conflict between those who take the Christian 
faith seriously, and those who treat it as irrelevant or 
outmoded. He has no illusions as to the future: there is 
no trace of shallow optimism in his austere and rather 
forbidding picture of the duties and dangers before the 
church. This problem is too difficult to be solved by con- 
cordats and mutual pledges of good faith. It is nothing 
less than the conflict between two opposed philosophies 
of life. 

To those who are accustomed to think of Christianity 
as a spent force in the world of practical affairs, the 
reasons for this disconcerting display of vitality within 
German Protesantism may appear almost as strange as 
the fact itself. They may feel that the good Pastor is 
saying all the wrong things. And yet it remains true 
that it is precisely this austere and uncompromising faith 
that has inspired what may prove to be the most effective 
resistance to the growing power of the totalitarian State. 

W. LYNDON ‘SMITH. 


THE JEWS OF GERMANY—A Story of Sixteen Centuries: 
Marvin Lowenthal; Longmans Green; pp. 444; $3.50. 
HD AUTHOR, who is evidently an American citizen, 

pind out to tell the story of the Jews in Germany from 
Roman times to our own day. So much has lately been 
written on the recent phases of that history, that one 
lcoks with especial interest for an account of their earlier 
fortunes. Here the book is decidedly disappointing. The 
bibliography gives only secondary sources, the works of 
modern, chiefly Jewish, historians in Germany, and the 
opening chapters suffer from a not very successful 
attempt at picturesque writing, with certain oddities of 
axpression—Charlemagne and his dukes and counts are 
referred to as “upper-class ‘Westerners’—while some of 
the more important problems seem hardly to have received 
the thought they deserve. 

(Mr. Lowenthal deals excellently with the part played 
by Eighteenth Century rationalism in bringing together 
the more advanced Gentile and Jewish thinkers, such as 
Lessing and Moses Mendelssohn, thus preparing the way 
for the entrance of Jews into the life of the German 
people. 

The final chapters vividly present the frenzied anti- 
Jew obsession of the post-War years which was vroof 
against all argument. 

Accurately as he describes the facts, it cannot be 
said that Mr. Lowenthal offers any real explanation of 
the phenomenon. Without subscribing to the absurdities 
of the “racial” theories, one might perhaps venture the 
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suggestion that the Germans may after all be right in 
attributing to the Jews a psychology which is c:*ferent, 
though by no means necessarily inferior, to their own. 
Just as the Allies were unwise in writing the war-guilt 
clause into the ‘Treaty of Versailles, many Jewish 
politicians like the hated Professor Gumbel recklessly 
wounded the “irrational” susceptibilities of the German 
masses by denouncing German militarism at a time when 
the French were maintaining large armies on German 
soil. 

The most encouraging feature of the present situa- 
tion of the Jews, which Mr. Lowenthal might perhaps 
have emphasised more strongly, is that the present laws 
and regulations directed against this unfortunate people, 
with all their incredible stringency, have not yet made 
existence impossible for them. Millions of “Aryans” must 
have found ways of easing the burdens which would 
otherwise have exterminated the Jew. 

C. LEWIS. 


The England of Gentlemen 
THE MIRACLE OF ENGLAND: Andre Maurois; Musson 
(Harper); pp. 500; $4.50. 
ANNE: THE LAST STUART MONARCH: Neville Connell; 
Nelson (Butterworth); pp. 338; $4.50. 
R. (MAUROIS’ OUTLINE HISTORY of England is 
less melodramatic than the title which his American 
publishers have foisted upon it. He has, of course, long 
been firmly established as an ardent admirer as well as an 
assiduous student of all things English, and his admiration 
shows no signs of diminution in this volume. But it takes 
the form of a quiet respect rather than emotional adulation, 
and the stress is on sober historical development rather 
than on any miraculous element in English character or 
history. 

As a sketch of English history it is unexceptional— 
neither strikingly good nor seriously defective. Its style, 
though readable, is without the charm and vividness which 
marks the best work of Mr. Maurois—perhaps because of 
the need for handling so much material in so little space. 
The same need imposes a high degree of selectivity; and 
the reader can therefore expect to find little more than a 
brief outline of the most familiar and obvious facts of 
English history. 

Indeed, if this book is unexceptional, it is also largely 
unnecessary. There is no new approach, no novelty of 
interpretation. Occasional chapters sketch the background 
of social development, but the chief interest is in political 
events, and these events are viewed in the traditional 
fashion characteristic of eminent Whig historians. The 
fact that the book is by Mr. Maurois will no doubt have 
this value, that it will introduce to English history a large 
audience which would otherwise never think of glancing 
at that subject. Such readers will no doubt derive some 
useful information without being seriously misled; but 
anyone who is already even moderately familiar with the 
history of England may neglect this volume without notice- 
able Joss. 

Mr. Connell’s biography of Queen Anne is a timely 
and useful study of an important personage. The critical 
years of her reign have lately been subject to fresh and 
useful study, notably in the volumes by Professor Trevel- 
yan. Mr. Connell makes no attempt to cover the same 
ground—his is a study of life rather than of the times. The 
two aspects, of course, cannot be completely separated, for 
Anne’s political activities were of the highest importance; 
but ‘Mr. Conneli manages to sketch these activities without 
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losing his narrative in the wider field of party struggels 
and intrigues. His style is somewhat pedestrian, and even 
his best efforts leave Anne a somewhat stodgy and uninter- 
esting figure. But that is probably a ‘wholly just impres- 
sion, for ‘both Anne’s virtues and her defects were dis- 
tinctly on the stolid side. The book is careful and schol- 
arly, with a wealth of references and an impressive 
bibliography, and represents an unpretentious but useful 
contribution to the study of a most important period. 
EDGAR McINNIS. 


Dates 
THE ROMANCE OF THE GALENDAR: P. W. Wilson; 
Norton; $3.00. 


Is the first of January, 1939 to be an important date in 
the history of mankind? 


Certainly, if before December 31st, 1938, the world cal- 
endar has been adopted! In the year 47 B.C., Julius Coesar, 
who as Pontifex Maximus had to supervise the annual 
adjustment of the Roman Calendar—a very complicated 
task!—found it imperative to put an end to the chaotic 
condition of this calendar, which was eighty days ahead 
of the sun. Advised by an Egyptian astronomer, Sosigenes, 
he decided that the year 708 of Rome should have 445 
days and that henceforth each year should count 365 
days, with an additional day each fourth year. Thus was 
created the Julian Calendar, a great historical event. 


In the year 1582, another Pontifex (Maximus, Pope Greg- 
ory XIII, decided to retrench ten days from the current 
year, and determined that in the future there should be 
ninety-seven leap-years instead of a hundred.in each period 
of four hundred years. ‘Thus he established the Gregorian 
Calendar, and 1582 is, therefore, another important date. 


But Gregory’s reform has not been thorough. He had 
not attempted to fix the yearly date of Easter. He had 
not co-ordinated weeks and months of the year, while the 
promoters of the “World Calendar” make the following 
suggestions: Each year, beginning on a Sunday, will have 
364 days (exactly fifty-two weeks). ‘The first month of 
each quarter, of ninety-one days, will have thirty-one days; 
the other two, thirty days. Each month will have 24 work- 
ing days. Easter will fall regularly on the 8th of April. 
The 365th day of the Solar year will be considered as an 
additional holiday following the last week of the year. 
Mr. Wilson’s most learned and interesting book throws 
a vivid light on the whole subject, and enumerates the 
various advantages which schools and colleges, churches, 
‘banks, courts of justice, and statisticians will derive from 
this new distribution of the days of the year. 


If you are interested in calendar reform, the reading of 
Mr. Wilson’s book will increase your zeal for this great 
cause. On the other hand, if hitherto you have been in- 
different to this reform, (Mr. Wilson will convince you of 
its opportunity. The Pontifex Maximus of today, the Pope 
of Rome has already given his assent to this plan. The 
orthodox churches of the Orient are not opposed. Several 
countries are ready to sanction it. The matter lies now 
with the League of Nations. A prompt action on her part 
will permit the inauguration of the World Calendar on 
January Ist, 1939. 
te C. BIELER. 
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Impartial History 
ENGLISH MONKS AND THE SUPPRESSION OF THE 

‘MONASTERIES: Geoffrey Baskerville; Nelson- 

Cape; pp. 297; $4.50. 

R. BASKERVILLE, believing that Clio is essentially 
M a sober muse, attempts to hold the balance between 
what he calls the sentimental and the scavenging views 
of the Dissolution. He concentrates attention on the 
secular functions of the monastery as an inn, as a bank, 
an agency for relief, education, and old-age pensions; and 
shows how it was thereby subject to interference from 
all sorts of lay and political authorities. ‘On the whole, 
though he points out how useful a weapon denigration 
‘was in the hands of the king’s visitors, and expressly 
establishes that in using it they were simply following 
the precedent of earlier ecclesiastical visitations, he in- 
clines to agree that in all these and other aspects, the 
monasteries were very corrupt, and their suppression a 
good thing; all the dispossessed religious were hand- 
somely provided for on condition of “voluntary” surrender 
(the greater part of the book is taken up with the detail 
of such provisions: not a heroic, and not a particularly 
interesting business, since the individuals concerned are 
largely blanks, appearing only as subjects of a financial 
deal). On two heads only, the destruction of buildings 
and loss of books does the author feel any distress; but 
promptly remembering not to be sentimental, points out 
how great continental abbeys suffered architecturally in 
the Baroque period, and how the monks didn’t read the 
books anyway. 

The fact of the matter is that a dispassionate account 
of these events is impossible; the historian inevitably 
takes sides, for or against; an attitude of good-humored 
tolerance may enable the author to avoid the charge of 
scavenging (though not necessarily so), but it cannot 
disguise the fact that he approves of what he calls “one 
of the most far-going experiments in nationalization ever 
known in this country”. Surely nationalization means 
expropriation with a view to collectivized use of some 
sort, not with a view to the speculative re-sale of the 
seized property to a fresh lot of private owners. As for 
the properly religious functions of the monastery, Mr. 
Baskerville disposes of them summarily and with ill- 
disguised contempt by calling the whole question ‘meta- 
historical”. But what a terrific anachronism is committed 
by the historian who, in an age of unbelief, assumes so 
lightly that matters of faith can be omitted from the 
history of a believing age; this is to read the present 
into the past with a vengeance. 

H. R. MacCALLUM. 


This and That 


WE ALL GO TO THE PICTURES: T. A. Lowe; Saunders 
(Hodge); pp. 214; $1.75 

All movie fans will enjoy this amusing little book 
which shows us the Tallow family whose whole life seems 
to centre in the movies. Each of them allegedly resembles 
a star; films and family incidents are inextricably inter- 
mingled, and even the widow-next-door and the vicar share 
the universal enthusiasm. The tales are told iby George 
otherwise ‘pop’ to whom anything that may happen reminds 
him of movies, movie actors or (especially) actresses. 
George is a simple likeable fellow, he ts all for sentiment 
and atmosphere, easily enthused, a low-brow as he cheer. 
fully admits, yet at times critical within his limitations. His 
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character is very well kept up and is perhaps the most 
endearing, as ‘well as the one subtly satirical, feature of 
the book. The caricatures of stars and illustrations of 
the family are diverting and some of them excellent. 
Altogether an entertaining book for an idle hour. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE SOVIET UNION: Leon Trotsky; 

Pioneer Publ.; pp. 40; 10c. 

This is a selection of passages from speeches and 
writings of Trotsky during the last ten years, to prove 
that he has always maintained the necessity of defending 
the Soviet Union against foreign aggressors, however 
much he dislikes the present Soviet government. There 
are, of course, many interesting subjects touched upon, 
especially the danger of handicapping the class struggle 
in particular countries, through a desire to strengthen the 
military power of capitalist allies of Russia. 


BRAZIL: Bryan Green; Francis White (International) ; 
pp. 30; 5c. 

A short, well-written and startling picture of the 
appalling poverty in Brazil, of the majority of the popula- 
tion living below subsistence level, the ruthless repres- 
sion of a dictatorial government, the persistent exploita- 
tion by foreign interests (mainly American), the growth 
of a Fascist movement, and of another, widespread 
though cruelly persecuted, against imperial capitalists, 
which at least holds out some hope for the future. Not 
very different conditions are said to prevail in other 
South American countries. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Mention in this list does not in any way preclude review 
in a subsequent number) 
THE TREE OF RESURRECTION: Audrey Alexandra 
Brown; ‘Macmillan; pp. 151; $2.50. 
ROMANCBERO DU CANADA: Marius Barbeau; Macmillan; 
pp. 251; $2.75. 

THE PRETENDHR: a novel by Leon Feuchtwanger; 
‘Macmillan (Viking); pp. 440; $2.75. 

LETTERS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Vol XII: Edit. Gir 
Herbert Grierson; Macmillan; pp. 520; $5.50. 

TYPES OF MODERN THBOLOGY: H. R. Mackintosh; 
Nisbet (London); pp. 333; 10/6. 

THE LEGACY OF INDIA: Edit. G. T. Garratt; Oxford 
U.P.; pp. 428; $3.00. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN THE PUNJAB: 
Ata Ullah; Nelson (Allen Unwin); pp. 512; $4.75. 
CHATHAM HOUSE: Stephen King Hall; Oxford U.P.; 
pp. 144; $1.60. 

PEACE ADVENTURE: John Martin; Saunders (Hodge); 
Pp. 212; $2.50. © 

SOCIAL JUSTICE FIRST: C. V. Brayne; Nelson (Allen 
Unwin); pp. 100; $1.00. 

THE ECONOMIC MERRY-GO-ROUND: Edmund A. H. 
Walker; Nelson (Allen Unwin); pp. 140; $1.75. 

THE TRIAL OF BUCK RUXTON: R. H. Blundell & G. W. 
Wilson; Saunders (Hodge); pp. 457; $3.00. 

COUNT YOUR DEAD—THEY ARE ALIVE: Wyndham 
Lewis; Macmillan (Lovat Dickson); pp. 358; $2.50. 
FORBIGNERS AREN’T FOOLS: Christopher Hollis; Long- 

mans; pp. 143; $1.50. 
THD MIND OF MAN: Walter Bromberg, ‘M.D.; $1.50. 
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The Canadian Forum offers a prize of $10.00 
and a second prize of $5.00 for the best and 
the next best poem, submitted in the poetry 
contest. 

Rules: 

1. There are no restrictions on the poetic form 
eligible except that a minimum of fourteen 
lines and a maximum of one hundred lines 
has been set. 

2. Manuscripts must be typed (double spaced) 
on one side only of the paper. The author’s 
name must not appear on the manuscript, 
but must be enclosed in a sealed envelope 
bearing on the outside the title of the story 
only. Return postage must be enclosed. 

8. Poems must reach “Poetry Contest Editor, 
The Canadian Forum, 28 Wellington Street 
West, Toronto, Canada”, on or before Sept. 
15th, 1937. 

4. The Editor may publish in The Canadian 
Forum any poem submitted, without remun- 
eration. Those considered unsuitable for 
this purpose will be returned within one 
month of the date on which the award is 
announced. 

5. Members of the Editorial Board and Staff 
of The Canadian Forum will not be eligible 
for this contest. 

The names of the Judges will be announced 
in the next issue. 











PICKERING COLLEGE 


NEWMARKET - ONTARIO 


A Residential School For Boys 


EDUCATION FOR MODERN LIFE 


Meeting today’s educationa] needs, Pickering 

College offers an al] round education in 

harmony with the best trends of current 
educationa] thought. 


In addition to regular Matriculation courses, 

Pickering provides a Business Administration 

Course, Departments of Creative and Manual 

Arts, Interest Clubs, Library Service and 
Vocational] Guidance. 


For interviews, visits to the School 
and complete information regarding 
Methods, Courses, Fees, Bursaries and 
Scholarships, write to the Headmaster 


JOSEPH McCULLEY, B.A. 
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IN THE AUGUST ISSUE 








Read... 


Sherwood Anderson 


“PROLETARIAN LITERATURE” 


VV. F. Calverton 


“THE ROLE OF CHURCHES IN AMERICA” 


Eugene Forsey 
“RECOVERY—FOR WHOM?” 


J. A. P. Haydon 


“QUEBEC LABOUR LAWS” 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS . . . SHORT STORIES . . . POLITICS 
BOOK REVIEWS . . . FINANCE . . . COMPETITIONS 











SUBSCRIBE NOW! . . . A YEAR'S READING FOR $92.00 





THE CANADIAN FORUM 


98 Wellington Street West Toronto, Canada 
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